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The South Should Make a Record Hay Crop This Year 


HAT with moving armies and supplies for armies, it is highly 
probable that the railroads of the country this fall and winter 
will not have either the time or the facilities for hauling Northern and 
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For a hay crop after oats or wheat, our first choice would be a 
legume, preferably cowpeas or soy beans. 
right stage, furnish a hay that will very largely take the piace of the 


These, when cut at the 




















Unless we Raise our Own Huy This Year 


we Will Probably Go Without, Since High Prices and the 


CUTTING A BUMPER CROP 


Car Shortage Will Keep Bulky Products Like 


Hay From Being Hauled South 





Western hay to Southern farmers. 


fact, that the Southern farmer who does not raise it will in all likeli- 


hood have to do without it. 

Still another reason for raising a big 
crop of hay lies in the fact that grain is ex- 
traordinarily high-priced and should, in so 
far as practicable, be supplanted by 
cheaper rough feeds, thus releasing the 
grain for useas human food. The farmer 
who next winter has large stores of good 
hay may well sell off some of the high- 
priced corn. 

The stubble lands especially should be 
put to work making a hay crop as soon as 
the small grain is off. As we have often 
pointed out, the man who is content with 
an oat crop and a weed crop is getting 
only about half the return his land should 
be giving him. let us utilize 
to the fullest the wet spots that are found 
on most farms by putting them to work 
growing hay. 


Likewise, 


In other words, hay will prob- 
ably be high-priced, and hard to get at any price—so hard to get, in 


high-priced grain feeds, particularly for animals not doing heavy work. 
While seed are high-priced, it will unquestionably be good business 
policy to buy them if they are needed. 


Economy in seeding makes it 


necessary to plant in drills and cultivate, rather than plant broadcast. 
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Sorghum and millet for hay are other 


crops that may be used. While not as 


high in feed value as the legumes, 


and at the same time more exhaustive of 
soil fertility, these non-legume hay crops 
will be immensely valuable in saving feed 
bills next winter and spring, Sudan grass, 
too, is an excellent hay crop, well adapted 
to nearly all parts of the South, though 
seed this year are rather expensive. 
Every farmer in the South, we repeat, 
must this year provide for a big supply of 
home-raised roughage or else go without 
it. That we may be fully 


supplied, with 


asurplus for our towns and cities, let 
every man plan now for the biggest pos- 


sible hay crop. 
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Stock Farm of C, A. Nelson 
Waverly, Lowa 


























For Reliable and Economical Service 


We know that a certain proportion of 
Good year users buy this tire for reasons of 


comfort, appearance or security. 


But we know also that the overwhelming 
bulk of Goodyear users buy it for reasons 
strictly practical in nature. 


The primary virtue of a tire in their view 
is a capacity for reliable and economical 
service. 


And because Goodyear Tires embody 
this virtue in a surpassing degree, they prefer 
them as their equipment. 


Undoubtedly the cause of Goodyear Tires 
being more than ordinarily reliable is the 
manner in which they are built. 


Their construction represents the sum of all 
tire-making knowledge, as we have learned it. 


The processes of their construction long 
ago passed the stage of experiment. Today 
they are as exact and definite as mathematics, 

Not by accident or luck did the Good- 
year laboratories develop the tire-making 
machine, the No-Hook bead, the All- 
Weather tread, the Braided Piano-Wire base, 
and like Goodyear features. 

Not by chance did the Goodyear fabric 
mills at Killingly, Connecticut, produce a 


fabric stronger than anything of its kind the 
world had ever known before. 


No—these improvements were evolved 
slowly and laboriously, of painstaking effort 
and patient thought. They were brought 
into being to zzsure the reliability of Good- 
year Tires. : 


But these improvements alone could not 
enforce the full reliability of Goodyear Tires 
—they must be supported by the highest 
quality of materials and workmanship, and 
by a system of inspection guaranteeing both 
of these. 


They ave so supported—and every Good- 
year Tire given into the hands of a cus- 
tomer has had the benefit of these improve- 
ments and of this inspection. 

Ask the Good year Service Station Dealer near you 


what Ae does to support this goodness built in Good- 
year Tires, after the tires have been put in actual use. 


He will be glad to tell you what he does, and what 
Goodyear Tires, Goodyear Tubes and Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kits do, to help realize what you and 
every other sensible motorist seeks and desires— 
reliable and economical tire service. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 


ery . 
*Tire-Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Feeding the Farm Work Stock 


HIS has been a favorable spring 

for the farm work stock in so far 
as weather conditions affect them, 
but a sudden change to hot weather, 
which is likely to come at any time, 
wili make it especially necessary that 
they receive more than the usual at- 
tention. 


In many sections of the South 
there has been such a scarcity of 
horse feed that the work stock has 
actually suffered and had the weath- 
er conditions been unfavorable even 
less work than these poorly fed ani- 
mals have been able to do would 
have been accomplished. Many mules 
hava been compelled ‘to get the 
greater part of their feed from a lit- 
tle hay and the poorest of pastures. 
Under the most favorable weather 
conditions grass is not good for an 
animal doing very hard work and it 
is practically impossible for a horse 
or mule to eat enough hay or rough- 
age to supply his need for nourish- 
ment when doing hard work. 

With the coming of hot weather 
will also come the feeding of new 
hay. A mule or horse eating green 
grass or new hay is likely to suffer 
from looseness of the bowels when 
put to hard work and nothing is more 
weakening on an animal, reduces his 
efficiency more or renders him more 
liable to colic and other diseases of 
the digestive organs. The stomach 
of the horse is very small. He is not 
built for taking care of large quanti- 
ties of coarse roughage or grass as is 
the case with the cow, with her large 
stomach and her rechewing of her 
feed after it has been soaked and 
softened in her paunch. The work 
horse must eat, chew and digest his 
feed quickly and it should, therefore, 
consist largely of grain, in order that 
he may take the required nourish- 
ment in short time and digest it be- 
fore he is required to exert his mus- 
cles to the limit in hard work. More- 
over, when the stomach of the horse 
is overloaded or extended with coarse 
or rough forage it interferes with the 
tree action of his lungs and heart. 
In very hot weather this is especially 
trying if the animal must exert him- 
self, as is required of a farm horse 
pulling a heavy load on soft ground. 

Because of these facts the feeding 
of new hay is especially dangerous in 
hot weather, if the stock is doing 
hard or fast work. The new hay is 
relished greatly and the animals eat 
large quantities of it, especially if 
they are not given a liberal allow- 
ance of grain, The result is heat 
stroke, diarrhoea, colics and greatly 
lowered efficiency, if permanent in- 
jury or death does not actually oc- 
cur. When new hay must be used it 
is therefore necessary that the quan- 
tity be limited to less, rather than 
more than is generally eaten. Idle 
mules and horses may be satisfactor- 
ily and more economically maintain- 
ed on hay, when that is abundant and 
cheap; but as a general rule, hard 
working horses are fed too much hay. 
From three-fourths to one pound of 
hay for every 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight being as much as any 
hard working horse or mule should 
receive in 24 hours. It is also better 
if all this be given at the night feed 
and only grain fed in the morning or 
at noon. But the important matter is 
that the work stock be not allowed 
large quantities of new hay, espec- 
ially after the hot weather comes. 

Since the horse or mule is a very 
expensive animal to keep and his la- 
bor on the average farm costs 10 to 
15 cents for every hour he works, it 


is the poorest sort of economy to re- 
duce his efficiency by improper feed- 
ing. The South must at least grow 
enough grain, so that our too small 
supply of work animals will not have 
their effictency lowered because of 
lack of proper feed. 





Let’s Feed the South Before We 
Raise Cotton 


OME of the cotton factors and oil 

mill operators, in some sections, 
seem much excited through fear that 
the South will not produce its usual 
full crop of cotton this year. We 
think their alarm unfounded. More 
cotton in proportion to food and feed 
crops will be planted than should be, 
in this serious shortage in food and 
feed supplies and in the face of the 
certain demand for food to feed our 
armies. In fact, the South should be 
forced to more than feed herself this 
year, if she will.not do it voluntarily 
and as a patriotic duty. And it is not 
too much to say that any man who 
as landlord, supply merchant, banker, 
or adviser of the farmer offers any 
discouragement or hindrance to the 
planting of food and feed crops, is no 
patriot. 

We need a cotton crop, it is true, 
but we do not need a large one. What 
we need in the South is the largest 
possible food and feed supplies of a 
staple, non-perishable nature. Such 
crops will certainly be profitable, al- 
though possibly not so profitable as 
cotton. But no patriot will seek to 
reap large profits at the expense of 
the needs of the Nation in time of 
war, for food and feed supplies. 
The South must not in this year of 
short food supplies and increased de- 
mands by our armies and our allies 
continue as a parasite on the food 
supplies of the Nation. If it is be- 
neath the honor and patriotism of 
the South to take for her own use 
food supplies produced in other sec- 


‘tions, while our army and our allies 


are suffering for food, then the indi- 
vidual farmer of the South who per- 
sists in growing cotton at the ex- 
pense of food supplies should not be 
permitted to buy and consume the 
toodstuffs produced by his more pa- 
triotic countrymen. 


There is no need to advise cotton 
planting. An ample crop will be 
planted and it will receive attention 
at the expense of all other crops. It 
is true that the cotton crop has food 
value. That every ton of cottonseed 
is equal in feeding value to a ton of 
corn, there is no disposition to deny. 
Or that from each ton of seed may 
be obtained 300 pounds of oil suitable 
tor human food and 1,500 to 1,600 
pounds of high-class cattle feed; but 
the statements of some of the advo- 
cates of cotton in these war times 
are, to say the least, somewhat ex- 
travagant. For instance, one daily 
paper states that the seed from a 
14-million-bale crop of cotton would 
equal 1,260,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Estimating a pound of cotton seed 
equal to a pound of corn in feed 
value—it is not nearly equal in hu- 
man food value—the seed from a 
14-million-bale crop of cotton would 
equal about 250,000,000 bushels of 
of corn. But only about 16 or 17 per 
cent of cotton seed can be or is used 
for human food. 

There is no need to advise the 
planting of cotton or to proclaim its 
great value as a money or food crop. 
Enough will be grown and too much 
whenever it displaces that proportion 
of food and feed crops necessary to 


feed the whole South. We are under 
duty bound to not only produce the 
food and feed supplies for Southern 
iarms, we must also grow enough to 
feed the whole South and stop our 
drain on the food supplies of the 
North, which are all needed for our 
own and our allied armies. 





Ration for Brood Mares 


READER wishes a ration for 
“brood mares at work, from the 
following available feeds: 

Corn, $1.60 a bushel. 

Velvet beans in pod, 

Pea hay, $20 a ton. 

Cottonseed meal at current prices. 

“Shall we grind any of the feeds, 
and shall we make any difference for 
mares suckling colts from those in 
foal?” 

Beyond question the cheapest feeds 
at the prices named are velvet beans 
in the pods and cottonseed meal. The 
corn is very high-priced—$160 a 
bushel, $57.14 a ton, or 2 6-7 cents a 
pound; while the velvet beans cost 
only 1% cents.a pound, the cotton- 
seed meal about 2 cents and the pea 
hay I cent a pound. 

We suggest not over one pound a 
day of the pea hay per 100 pounds of 
live weight. If the mares are large, 
rather less should be used. When the 
mares are idle more hay may be giv- 
en, but when they are at work it is 
important that less hay than that 
suggested, rather than more, should 
be used. If at least half the hay ra- 
tion could be made up of some good 
grass hay at a reasonable price’ it 
would reduce the quantity of corn 
necessary to be used and probably 
also reduce the cost. 

The mares suckling colts and at 
work will probably require from 1% 
pounds to 1% pounds of grain a day 
per 100 pounds live weight. If the 
mares are not large and the work is 
moderately heavy the latter amount 
will probably be more nearly correct. 
The mares carrying foals should get 
along on 1% pounds of grain, per 100 
pounds of weight, per day. It will be 
found best, for a short time before 
foaling, to reduce both the grain and 
the work. 

The mares suckling colts and work- 
ing should probably receive a little 
more protein than those in foal and 
doing the same work, but with these 
feeds high in protein all will probably 
get enough protein, so all that is 
necessary. is to slightly reduce the 
quantity for the mares before foal- 
ing. 

For grain we suggest equal parts 
by weights of corn and velvet beans 
in the pods. This is a high priced ra- 
tion. If an animal receives 15 pounds 
of such a mixture daily, it will cost 
30.8 cents and 10 pounds of hay will 
cost 10 cents, making the total cost of 
the ration 40.8 cents a day, without 
anything added for grinding the vel- 
vet beans in the pods. But this is the 
best we can do from the feeds named, 
at the prices quoted. 

We think the beans in the pods 
should be ground and since the corn 
is so high priced and the beans are 
being ground, it will also probably 
pay to grind the corn. Probably it 
will be found beneficial if these mares 
are given a little additional mineral 
matter—say, a tablespoonful of hard 
wood ashes, or ground phosphate 
rock, or acid phosphate in the ground 
feed, once a day. 


25 a ton. 





“HORSE SENSE” 


\sa Dart was one of the ‘od sticks” of 
«a New England rural community. It was 
his boast that he ‘‘wa’n'’t no fool even if he 
didn’t know nothin’."” One time a valuable 


horse belonging to a farmer in the commun- 
ity went astray, and a liberal reward was of- 
fered for its return. Most of the men and 
boys went in search of the horse, but it was 
eft for half-witted Asa to discover and re- 
turn the horse and capture the reward 
When some one asked him how he happen- 
ed to discover the horse he said: 

“Wal, [T said to myself where would I go 
was I a hoss, an’ I went there an’ it had.""-— 
Exchange, 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











READER asks that we discuss the 
feeding of grain or concentrates 
to beef cattle on pasture. 

Many have questioned the wisdom 
of feeding beef cattle high-priced 
concentrates when on pasture. This 
is likely to appear a reasonable doubt 
when we consider how much more 
cheaply gains are made on good pas- 
ture than on dry lot feeding. For 
instance, Waters at the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station found that the cat- 
tlemen of [llinois, lowa and Missouri 
secured 100 pounds of gain at a cost 
of about $1.60 from yearlings when 
allowing a pasture charge of 75 cents 
a month. On two-year olds, allow- 
ing a pasture charge of $1 a month, 
the cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
about $1.90. If a much higher pasture 
charge were made the cost of gains 
would still be low as compared with 
a cost of $7 to $12 for 100 pounds of 
gain from dry lot feeding. 

But the real question is, will more 
net profit be secured from a given 
pasture by feeding the cattle concen- 
trates during the grazing period? 

Cattle which have been on grain 
in the dry lot, but which it is intended 
to finish on grass, should probably 
have a liberal allowance of concen- 
trates when turned on pasture, but if 
they are nearly finished or are to be 
fed on pasture for less than two 
months, it will probably be found 
more profitable to finish them in the 
dry lot. 

On the other hand, if the cattle are 
to be fed concentrates at all, while 
on pasture, they should probably be 
fed during the entire grazing period, 
or at least until marketed. 

Cotton Belt pastures are not of the 
best, and at the end of the grazing 
season few cattle are fat enough to 
bring the best prices. They either 
sell for less money than they would 
bring if in better flesh or they are 
used for feeders to finish by dry tot 
feeding. 

The quality of the cattle may also 
influence the answer to the question, 
whether it will pay to feed them 
when on pasture. [f the quality of 
the cattle is not high and the pas- 
tures good, the chance of a profit 
from pasture feeding is probably less. 

There is little inclination in the 
South to feed concentrates to beei 
cattle while on pasture, and yet, with 
the cheap concentrate, cottonseed 
meal or cake, which we have, it 
would seem that more of such feed- 
ing might prove profitable. 

Moreover, such data as we have 
seem to indicate that it often is 
profitable to feed cottonseed cake to 
beef cattle on Southern pastures. As 
we have often pointed out, the mar- 
ket for Southern cattle is usually bet- 
ter in July and early in August. Asa 
rule, however, few of our cattle are 
fit for market at that time, which by 
the way, is probably the reason that 
the market is better. If by feeding 
during April, May, June and the larg- 
er part of July better gains can be 
made and a better price be obtained, 
which ts usually the case, then there 
is a good fair prospect of making 
the feeding profitable. This sort of 
feeding has generally been profitable. 
There is, we think, less probability of 
profit from feeding for the entire 
grazing period, but this may also be 
found profitable under certain condi- 
tions. 

Crushed 
only 


cake is the 
concentrate which 


cottonseed 
suitable 


seems to be cheap enough to feed to 
cattle on pasture. 












































What Farmers Want to Know 


ig By W.F. MASSEY | 














Sowing Canna Seed 


is I SOW canna seed now 
they bloom this summer?” 

I sow canna seed in the late fall 
so that they will not get too hard 
and dry, and they grow in spring. I 
have also planted them in the spring, 
and in either event they bloom the 
same season. But if the seed are 
kept dry all winter it will be neces- 
sary to file or grind the seed till the 
white shows through and then soak 
them in water for a day or two. Un- 
less treated in this way few of them 
will grow. 


Bermuda Grass Not Best in the 
Mountains 


S6XRJHEN should Bermuda sets be 
planted here in the mountains 
of western North Carolina?” 

I would not advise the use of Ber- 
muda in your elevated section. It is 
all right in the warmer sandy soils 
of the coast region and far South, but 


will 





in your section there are grasses 
better suited for pasture purposes. 
A mixture of 10 pounds’ orchard 


grass, 10 pounds Kentucky blue grass 
and 5 pounds of red top will make a 
far better sod in your section than 
Bermuda. 


Florida Phosphate 


| WOULD like to have your ad- 
vice as to the value of the raw 
Florida phosphate rock as compared 
with acid phosphate, the rock cost- 
ing $12.50 a ton and the acid phos- 





phate $18. The rock is claimed to 
carry 32 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid,” 


And it may carry this much, and it 
would have to be that high-grade in 
order_to make 16 per cent. acid phos- 
phate out of it. The phosphorus the 
rock contains will be very slow in 
becoming available. Its use as com- 
pared with that of acid phosphate 
would be like investing money for im- 
mediate returns or investing it for 
returns possible three years hence. 
Under these conditions the acid phos- 
phate at $18 a ton is cheaper than 
the raw rock would be at $9 a ton. 





Fig Varieties 
SCNX7HAT are the best varieties of 
figs for this section of south- 
east Virginia?” 

If you were right down on the salt 
water there would be little difficulty 
in growing figs. But as soon as you 
get away from salt water and in a 
more elevated section, it takes more 
care to grow figs. The hardiest figs 
are Doree Narbus, Celestial and 
Brown Turkey. In your section it 
will be best to grow them branched 
from the ground, and in the fall bend 
the limbs to the ground and cover 
with earth. For general use I prefer 
the Celestial, as it can be eaten when 
ripe without skinning. It is a small 
fig and very nice served with cream. 
I think that it is probable that you 
can get cuttings from the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





Peanut Culture 

6“ ITH the prospect for the boll 
weevil this year, | want to know 
something about peanuts and their 
culture to take the place of cotton.” 
To tell you all about peanut cul- 
ture and curing and marketing would 
fill The Progressive Farmer. I have 
grown peanuts on a small scale, but 
am by no means an expert on the 
crop. If you will write to the Divi- 
sion of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for copies of Farmers’ Bulletins 
Nos, 356 and 431 you will get all the 
information you need about peanuts. 








The bulletins are sent free. As to 
the profitableness of the crop, pea- 
nuts are like all other farm crops. 
Some good farmers will make heavy 
crops and make a good profit, while 
others will make small crops and get 
no profit. Then the price for pea- 
nuts varies a great deal in different 
seasons, and, like cotton, they get 
down so low that there is little pro- 
fit for any one. The man who makes 
100 bushels an acre will usually get 
a good profit out of peanuts, while 
the man who makes 25 bushels will 
not meet expenses. 





Handling Manure 

66— WISH your opinion about ex- 

posing stable manure to the sun 
and air. Do you lose anything of fer- 
tilizing value by spreading it on the 
field and leaving it exposed for a 
day or so, or should it be covered up 
as fast as applied?” 

I spread manure in the fall and let 
it lie till spring and get better re- 
sults from it in this way. It is hard 
to avoid some loss in manure, but 
spread where it cannot be in a mass 
to heat it loses. less than any other 


Sesquipedalis, the Yard-long 
is a valuable plant, but no 
than our ustial varieties of 
cowpeas. The main difference is the 
very long pods. But long as I 
could get the ordinary cowpeas for 
$2 to $3 a bushel I would not pay $4 
a pound for the Yard-long pea. 


Dolichos 


pea. It 
“more so 


sO 


Onions for Fall Crop 
66 HEN is the best time to plant 

onion sets for a fall crop?” 

Any onions that fail to ripen by the 

first of August will be apt to grow 
right on through the winter. I do 
not believe that any onion will ripen 
in the fall. Onions that ripen in June 
and July, if well cured, will keep very 
well in a dark and cool place. Slight 
freezing will do less harm than too 
high a temperature. 





Sweet Potatoes, Etc. 


66 HAT is a good sweet potato to 

grow on red land in Virginia? 
Will it pay, in order to increase the 
bulk of hay, to sow millet with peas? 
Will it pay to use nitrate of soda as 
a side-dressing to increase the 
amount of silage from a field of 
corn?” 

If you like a dry, yellow potato, 
plant the Big Stem Jersey or the Gold 
Skin. If you want a soft potato, you 
can plant the Hayman, which some 














way. Soine years ago a Northern ex- call the Southern Queen. This is 
periment station spread manure in productive and an easy keeper. No, I 
THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: EIGHT THINGS 
TO DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
C= out potato slips after each rain, keeping this up until well in 
July. 
2. If you haven’t a good Bermuda pasture, there’s no better time 
than right now to begin making one. 
3. Break or disk-harrow the stubble land as fast as the small grain 
crop comes off. ‘ 
4. Save oat seed in abundance for planting next fall. 
5. Look to the grazing crops for the hogs, planning and planting 
for them so there will always be an ample supply of feed. 
6. Give the work stock extra attention as the weather grows hot, 
looking carefully to the fit of collars, watering and feeding. 
7. Keep the cultivators going; they will save the moisture and 
the crops in time of drouth. ° 
8. Keep food crops growing in the garden, rather than weeds. 
the fall on one plot of land and let it would never sow millet with peas 


lie all winter. On another plot they 
spread a similar amount and plowed 
it under at,once. On a third plot 
the manure was not. spread till 
spring and then all three plots were 
plowed and prepared and planted to 
corn. The plot where the manure 
lay on top all winter made the best 
crop, where turned under in the fall 
next, and where applied in the spring 
the lowest crop was made. 





Keeping Collards and Cabbage 


66 HAT is the best way to hill or 
store collards and cabbage for 
winter keeping?” 

In your section I would not hill or 
store them. With the plants headed 
or heading in early December, which 
is as early as they should head for 
keeping, turn the plants over where 
they grow with the head toward the 
north, and cover the stem and lower 
part of the head with earth, leaving 
the top open but turned away from 
the winter sunshine. They will keep 
well in that way. 





The Shahon Pea 
‘¢— SEND you a circular of the 
‘Peru Shahon Pea,’ which is be- 
ing sold here at $4 a pound. Is this 
another name for the Jack bean? It 
seems to have the endorsement of the 
Georgia Station.” 


No, this is not the Jack bean. It is 
an old plant under a new name. The 
seed may have been received from 


South America, as the circular says, 
but the plant is a native of the West 
Indies, and has been familiar to bot- 
anists for more than 100 years. 


It is 


for it will ripen before the peas are 
ready to cut and the ripe seeds will 
make the hay dangerous for horses. 
I doubt that it will pay to use nitrate 
of soda on ensilage corn at present 
price. 





Winter-killed Oats 


ss] HAVE a 20-acre bottom sowed 

to oats last October. They came 
up to a fine stand and then the river 
overflowed them. But this did not 
affect the stand, and yet they are now 
all cheat. Will the cheat make feed? 
At what stage should it be cut. Do 
oats turn to cheat, or cheat turn to 
eats?” 

The cheat grass, Bromus secalinus, 
will make fair hay if cut as soon as 
the heads come out. Your oats were 
winter-killed and you had a fine 
stand of cheat all the time and did 
not know it till it headed. This grass 
will head with oats if sowed in the 
fall. Sowed with spring oats you will 
never find any cheat, for even if the 
seed was sowed it will not head from 
spring sowing. You sowed cheat 
seed with your oats or the ground 
was infested with the seed. No oat 
plant ever turned to cheat, nor did 
any cheat plant ever turn to oats and 
neither ever will. Sow clean oats 
on clean land and you will never have 
any cheat. 


Late Cabbage—Velvet Beans 


RAT is the best late cabbage for 

Person County, N. C.? I will 
add that the SpecKled velvet beans 
ripened a full crop here, but did not 
make the vine growth they make in 
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New Hanover County, and we need 
to use twice as much seed as in the 
lower sections of the state. On land 
too poor to grow peas, the velvet 
beans will do well. They will do 
planted in corn if the whole crop is 
to be hogged down, but if the corn is 
to be saved I would not use them 
with it. Peas and soy beans sown 
together broadcast gave a far better 
hay crop than peas alone. crop 
and cured better. I had the same re- 
sult in Craven County.” 

E have found nothing better than a 
good strain of the late Flat Dutch 


More 


cabbage. Danish Ball Head can be 
planted closer, and does finely on 
sandy soil that has been well en- 


riched. Glad to have your notes on 
beans. We are trying some of the 
mottled seeded velvet beans here in 
southeast Maryland this season. 





Growing Grapes 
{ ioe are two 


general classes of 

grapes grown in the South, the 
Vulpina or Muscadine species to 
which the Scuppernong, James and 
others belong, and the Labrusca and 
other species generally called the 
bunch grapes in the South. The 
Scuppernong and others of that class 
differ in growth from the bunch 
grapes and bear fruit on two-year 
wood, while the bunch grapes fruit 
on one-year wood. The Scuppernong 
and all the Muscadines are grown on 
horizontal arbors, and I have found 
that the horizontal training is also 
best for the bunch grapes. The 
Scuppernong and its class should be 
planted not closer than twenty feet 
apart and the cane trained to a stake 
the first year and then arbor built 
either of wood or wire and about 
seven or eight feet above the ground 
and the new canes trained out on 
it. The only pruning needed is to cut 
out dead and old stunted wood and 
train out the one and_ two-year 
canes. All pruning should be done 
in November, as the vines bleed less 
then than at any other time. Clean 
cultivation and high sandy land are 
the conditions for this class of 
grapes, and the soil should be main- 
tained in fertility. They are better 
suited to the sandy coast regions 
than to the upper Piedmont and 
mountain country. They will not 
thrive or fruit well north of the 
coast section of Virginia or southern 
Maryland. There have been some 
hybrid forms of this class made by 
crossing the Scuppernong and other 
varieties on the Texas Post Oak 
grape which are said to be good. The 
Scuppernong very commonly makes 
imperfect flowers, and where the 
wild muscadines are not common in 
the neighborhood it is well to plant 
a wild male muscadine near the 
Scuppernong to furnish pollen for it. 

The Bunch grapes of the Labrusca 
and Aestivalis class should be plant- 
éd in rows ten feet apart and eight 
feet apart in the rows. Train the 
first year a single cane to a stake, 
and the second year build the trellis 
by setting good posts in each alter- 
nate space between the vines. On 
top of these posts stretch strong 
galvanized wire along the tops of 
the posts and nail cross bars two 
and a half feet long to the tops of 
the posts and stretch wire along the 
ends of these crossbars. This will 
give three lines of wires horizontal. 
Then prune the canes to the height 
of the wire and grow two arms each 
way along the middle wire. Prune 
these to four feet. The-next sea- 
son these will be the bearing canes 
and the side shoots will hang over 
the other wires and the fruit hang 
underneath. During that season grow 
two more canes from the crotch of 
the vine and in the next spring prune 
out the old arms and train out the 
new ones. The vines must be spray- 
ed before the buds swell in spring 
with Bordeaux mixture, and again 
when the blossoms fall and again ten 
days later to ward off the black rot. 
The soil of course must be kept pro- 
perly fertilized and cleanly  culti- 
vated. 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN JUNE 


Plant Zinnias and Marigolds for 
Beauty, Every Kind of Vegetables, 
Resolve to Have Some Dried Figs, 
and Concentrate on Corn as a 
Staple 


Ene promises to be a hard year 
and a sad one, so do tuck in zin- 
nias and marigolds where you can 
see them all the time. They are such 
cheerful, sturdy 
plants, giving so 
much to the world 
and asking so lit- 
tle—just room to 
live—no spraying, 
no trimming, no 
watering, nothing 
but sunshine and 
rain above and 
earth beneath 
’ their roots. Then 
for months they rejoice the world 
with their brightness at a time when 
other and more fragile flowers are 
over and gone. 

And flowers that are out of sight 
are so often out of mind that you 
don’t really get the good of them. The 
joy of my declining years is a flower 
bed about four feet wide that borders 
the porches on three sides of the 
house. It is violet-edged, and every- 
thing you can think of blooms there 
—flags, pinks, sweet herbs, snap 
dragon, zinnias, marigolds, daisies, 
wall flowers, petunias, lilacs, ferns, 
fox gloves, columbine, ageratum, 
chrysanthemum, foliage plants; ev- 
erything and anything. The regular 
flower garden is in the lower part of 
the grounds, and it takes time to walk 
down there, but this border is right 
under my eyes all day long as I go in 
and out, so it really is more pleasure 
to me than the big formal garden— 


much as I love that. 
x Ok 


MRS. PATTERSON 


Such perfectly charming letters 
came to me telling of the new “Little 
Gardens” that are being started and 
the old ones that are being improved, 
and the trees that are being set out, 
that I do wish I had time to answer 
every letter—but I haven’t. There 
are so many that this public acknowl- 
edgement of the pleasure their re- 
ceipt gave, must do for all. And now 
in answer to several questions. First, 
it is “the common old dogwood” that 
I write about and advise everyone to 
plant. It is a case, I am afraid, where 
“familiarity has bred contempt.” If 
the dogwood came from China, cost 
five hundred dollars, and there were 
only one in the country, we should 
probably do as the Japanese do dur- 
ing cherry blossom time—close school 
and run excursions to see it. And if 
the lady who wrote that her “crape 
myrtles were a pest” would advertise 
them for sale in The Progressive 
Farmer, she might change her mind 
about them, as lots of people write 
asking where they can buy mimosas 
and crape myrtle. It may seem odd 
to talk so much of flowers when we 
are being swept into the maelstrom 
of a world-war, but I am doing it for 
that very reason. The worse things 
are, the more need for the cheerful, 
beautiful, pleasant things of life. This 
year when I quadrupled my food 
planting, I did the same in the flower 
garden. 

Se ok 

I am the proud possessor of a cow— 
a Jersey—and I wouldn’t exchange 
her for fifty of any other sort. The 
cream is so thick you can hold it up 
on a fork like a battercake. Yes, you 
can, too. Of course you couldn’t hold 
it up all day, but nobody but an idiot 
would want to. And I never tasted 
such butter anywhere, I don’t care if 
it is mine. But I spend my days think- 
ing of things to plant to feed that ani- 
mal, for she is one pampered beast. I 
tried Abruzzi rye, and that time the 
eow came in missing, for the rye 


grew so luxuriantly it simply was too 
pretty and green to be eaten. So now 
the rye crop will soon be ready to cut, 
and this fall I’m going to put every- 
thing in Abruzzi rye and let the cow 
have a wonderful winter of plenty. 
That rye really is all that’is claimed 
for it. 
+ * * 

I am making my third planting of 
carrots. They are very good cooked 
European fashion, with peas, and a 
cream dressing. We begin using them 
when they are no bigger than your 
little finger. Try them with cream 
dressing and see if they aren’t deli- 
cious. In August I shall make an- 
other planting for late fall and early 
winter use. As fast as one crop of 
vegetables comes out of the ground, 
put another one in—just so one root 
crop doesn’t follow another. Put car- 
rots where beans were, and let late 
corn follow the peas, and don’t let a 
vacant foot of ground reproach you. 
Think of all the hungry, helpless old 
people and children in the world and 
all the disabled men, and be glad that 
you can add your share to the food 
supply of the world. 


* 


I was perfectly astounded the other 


ka or Siberia with that deadly de- 
stroying cold to fight and only a few 
months in which to cultivate crops, it 
would be another matter. But here in 
the South, if we don’t raise food 
enough starving is actually too good 
for us. There is no excuse for lazi- 
ness. 
* ok * 

Really it seems as if the least as 
well as biggest and finest thing we 
“Little Gardeners” can do this year 
is to plant the whole face of the earth 
in corn and depend on that almost en- 
tirely for our bread so the wheat may 
all go to the starving ones across the 
sea. Personally, I prefer corn bread 
anyhow, and everything that corn can 
be turned into is good. I even rejoice 
in the popcorn balls with the children, 
so it’s no hardship. Then, too, eating 
corn bread will kill a whole flock of 
birds with one stone. It will enable 
us to “live at home” and reduce the 
high cost of living, which we bring on 
ourselves by paying some farmer 
west or north, who has more sense 
than we have, to raise food for us 
that we could easily raise for our- 
selves. We could save the freight, 
and the railroads could turn their at- 
tention to coal and other necessities 

















CRIMSON CLOVER ON MARTINDALE FARM, OLIVE BRANCH, MISSISSIPPI 
Despite the Severe Winter, This Clover Has Done Well. All Seed Will Be Saved for 
Planting Next Fall . 


day to read that our county spent 
four million dollars yearly for food 
supplies purchased away from here 
that could just as well be raised at 
home. Are we lazy, do you suppose, 
or just plain feeble-minded? And of 
course all the other counties are in 
the same boat. Maybe a few years of 
German rule would be goed for us,— 
agricultural Laodiceans that we are. 
+ ae 

The fig bushes had grown into 
young trees and the freeze killed 
them all, while so far no young shoots 
have appeared. And this year I had 
planned to dry the crop as they do in 
Italy—best things you ever tasted, 
served with powdered ‘sugar on them. 
When you are handed a plate of 
those figs, you just wish everybody 
would go away and leave you alone 
and let you really enjoy yourself. If 
your figs escaped the freeze, do try 
drying them. The commercial ones 
can’t touch the home article; it’s like 
a different fruit. 

* *« * 


Some of these days our business 
eyes will be opened, and “Southern 
dried figs” will be one of America’s 
favorite dainties. Isn’t it absurd, 
anyhow, that in our mild climate 
where figs could be grown by the mil- 
lion, we depend for our winter-dried 
ones on supplies brought thousands 
of miles, and of more than questiona- 
ble cleanliness? I am worn to a fraz- 
zle with this new, un-American slo- 
gan, “Eat less.” I believe it should be 
changed into “Raise more and eat all 
you want to.” Raise enough to have 
plenty and to spare for yourself and 
for all the world. If we lived in Alas- 


that must be hauled. We could keep 
our money at home—except plenty 
for the foreign missionaries, (Pa- 
tience knows we don’t ever want to 
be so economical that we let the ser- 
vants of God suffer.) I fairly lie 
awake at night thinking of places to 
plant corn or Clay peas. 
* * * 

Several years ago fifty peonies were 
set out in the gardens; but they never 
seemed to really flourish until this 
spring. All at once they have gone to 
growing and blooming, and they are 
such glorious things, such great fra- 
grant masses of wonderful color, that 
I stand spellbound before them. There 
is a pretty Old World tradition that 
the first peony was a moonbeam that 
had taken root in the earth and gone 
to blooming, It was one of the first 
plants used by mankind for healing 
wounds. Can any one tell me if it is 
still supposed to have medicinal qual- 
ities, or has it turned its attention to 
being absolutely and entirely beauti- 
ful? 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PLANT PLENTY OF CORN 


It Is the Most Effective Substitute 
for Wheat at Our Disposal 


HE most effective way to remedy 

the probable shortage in the wheat 
crop is to plant corn, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Ordinarily the quantity of corn 
produced in ‘the United States is 
from three to four times the quantity 
of wheat, but only a very small por- 
tion of the crop—from 5 to 10 per 





cent has been used for human food. 
This amount may be estimated in 
normal times at about 200,000,000 
bushels a year. Not over 5 per cent 
has been exported in peace times. A 
relatively slight increasé in,the corn 
acreage, therefore, will place many 
millions of bushels more of human 
food at the disposal of the world 
without interfering in any way with 
the feed needed for the support of 
livestock. 

In the past, with an abundance of 
grain of other kinds,’ corn has not 
been in great demand for human con- 
sumption. But with other grains no 
longer abundant, circumstances will 
compel more general recognition of 
the value of corn as human food. The 
Department is urging strongly the 
wider use of corn in the diet. It is 
the best substitute for wheat that we 
have and can be utilized in breads, 
mushes and a variety of other ways. 
We should make every effort to avail 
ourselves of it. 

“Plant corn” should be the motto 
of every farmer in a section suited 
to the crop. 


A World Shortage of Grain 


b es following statement dated from 

Rome, Italy, April 7, 1917, has just 
been received by The Progressive 
Farmer. It is from David Lubin, Di- 
rector of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, which has its head- 
quarters in Rome. The Institute re- 
presents the agricultural interests of 
leading nations, and Mr. Lubin is 
from the United States. This is 
what he writes: 

“This morning, (April 7th, 1917) in 
a conversation with the Chief of the 
Statistical Bureau of the Internation- 
al Institute of Agriculture, I put to 
him the following questions: 

“Q.—Did not the report for the 
available world supplies of cereals 
issued in your Statistical Notes for 
October, 1916, show a decidedly lesser 
amount than the normal? 

“A—yYes, decidedly so. 

“Q—How is it in the Report you 
are just now issuing? 

“A.—The situation is still worse 
than it was in last October. Take 
wheat, for instance, in the Northern 
Hemisphere: the situation is worse 
than as shown last October. It was 
bad enough then, when it showed 
75.5 per cent. of the previous year’s 
production, but now it only shows 
73.9 per cent. 

“(y--And how about the Southern 
Hemisphere’s crops? 

“A—Although they are good in 
Australia they are so very bad in 
Argentina that that government has 
prohibited exportation, as the crop 
is about one-third of the normal. On 
the whole, the outlook is very bad, 
decidedly worse than in last Octo- 
ber, as the total world’s yield this 
year available for international trade 
is only 72 per cent. of last year’s, 
and &3 per cent. of a five year’s aver- 
ave. 

“O.—But you speak only about 
wheat. Will not the other cereals 
make up for the deficiencies in the 
wheat crop? 

“A—Unfortunately no; the most 
alarming fact is that these other 
cereals do not make up for the de- 
ficiency in wheat at all, for the total 
of all the cereals bulked together still 
shows that this year’s crop is only 
80 per cent. of last year’s. 

“Q.—Every one knows that the 1915 
crup was a bumper crop. Will not 
the carry-over from that crop make up 
for the deficiency on this year’s pro- 
duction? 

“A-—-No; the yield of that bumper 
crop, which exceeded the yield of 
any of the ten previous years, is pro- 
ven to be insufficient to make up for 
the deficit of the 1916-17 crop; in 
fact, normal requirements cannot 
possibly be satisfied this year.” 












Farmer;MoreProfits 
for the Thresherman 


ft Red River Special saves 
the farmer’s high priced 
grain—and saves the thresher- 
man’stime. J? beats out the grain. 
Most threshers wait for the grain 
to drop out. The big cylinder, 
the ‘‘Man Behind the Gun”’ and 
the beating shakers do the work 

ust as you would do it by hand. 

rite for literature on the 


Red River 
Special 


If you are a thresherman, learn 
how you can get the big money- 
makingruns. Crowd more bush- 
els into the day’s work—more 
good jobs into the season’s run. 


If you want 2 thresher for your 
own use, learn about our Junior 
Red River Special, the small 
thresher built with the efficiency of big 
high power machines. Hook it to your 
tractor or gasoline engine. Saves the 
ain like the Red River Special. Makes 
ome threshing pay, Built forlong serv- 
ice—has large, strong shafts, wide belts, 
strong frame. It saves the farmer’s 
thresh bill. Writ 


‘ Nichols & Shepard Co. 
fa Cc i Busi Since 1848 
Pebaers Exclusively of Red River Special 


Wind Stackers, F\ " 
rection Engines and Oil- Gas Tractors 


Battie Creek Michigan 
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Some 


Popular Uses 
Formaldehyde kills flies, purifies 
stables, stalls and milk cans, kills 
disease germs in kennels and 
chicken houses and clothing. It 
is a deodorant for refrigerators, 


sinks, drains, cesspools. 


officially endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the greatest and most 
jentific seed grain cleanser the world 
has yet a ees smut and 
fungus growth in grain, nits 
diseases of potatoes and abe a 
tables. Write for big instructive Hand 
Book to-day—it is FREE. 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, 























Running Water in Your Country Home 
Install a Niagara Hydraulic Ram in yourcountry 
home and you can have running water in any 
room, or stable, barn, garage, etc., and it does 
not cost one cent to operate. 


Niagara Hydraulie Ram 


runs by self water pressure from any near- 
by spring or flowing stream. Never needs 
attention. Oan't get out of order. Ite (iy 
cost. is really small. Write for catalog. - 



















THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


XI.—Is the Weevil Less Destructive After Several Years Infestation? 


By 8B. L. MOSS 


{This is the eleventh of a series of articles on the Boll Weevil Probiem. The twelfth, 
“Organization Against the Weevil,” 


will appear in an early issue.] 
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Chester, Pa. 














Cash paid for all kinds of bags 
or burlap. Send for price list. 


OLD BAG 


HUDSON BAG MFG. CO., Bayonne, N. J, 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THEOUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

THE 








after it has been in a section sev- 

eral years? Does the boll weevil 
“play out”? Is the weevil doing the 
damage in Texas and Louisiana that 
it did several years ago? These are 
questions that are often asked by 
farmers and others interested in cot- 
ton production. 

To give first-hand information that 
would in some measure aid in an- 
swering such questions, the writer 
made a visit to parts of west Louis- 
iana and east Texas lying south of 


i THE boll weevil less destructive 


| parallel 32, or a line running east and 
| west some 25 miles south of Meridian, 


Miss., Montgomery, Ala., and Colum- 
bus, Ga. At the time this visit was 
made all the sections visited had had 
the weevil for eight years or more, 
and thus sufficient time had elapsed 
for drawing some conclusions as to 
the final effect of the weevil on cotton 
production and farming conditions 
generally. It should be added that 
the sections visited were wooded, and 
that their summer rainfall is about 
the same as that 6f Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia lying north of the 
thirty-second parallel. This visit was 
made the latter part of August, and 
the following notes, copied exactly as 
they were made, will be interesting. 

In Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana. 
—The first man talked to in this par- 
ish was W. W. Page, of Robeline, a 
merchant, public ginner and cotton 
grower. Mr. Page’s experience with 
the weevil is interesting. Their last 
good cotton year prior to the coming 
of the weevil he ginned 882 bales of 
cotton; the worst year with the wee- 
vil he ginned 56 bales. Last year Mr. 
Page ginned 1,020 bales, and this year 
is expecting a still larger ginning. 
Last year he had 130 acres in cotton 
and got 76 bales; this year, from 160 
acres, he is expecting 100 bales. His 
plantation is creek bottom land. He 
states that the weevil is unquestiona- 
bly diminishing in number and sever- 
ity, compared to former years. 

A. L. Johnson, Robeline, Louisiana, 
made last year 11 bales on 18 acres; 
this year he has 23 acres and will get 
13 bales, Mr. Johnson is certain that 
the weevil is nothing like as bad as a 
few years ago. 


C. M. Harrison, Robeline, Louisiana, 
is not farming this year, but last year 
made 13 bales on 14 acres of creek 
bottom land. Mr. Harrison says the 
weevil is playing out and is not near- 
ly so bad as formerly. 

In Sabine and Vernon Parishes.— 
The first man talked to in Sabine 
parish was W. J. Ross, of Fort Jesup, 
who was a ginner at Sodus, a few 
miles north, when the weevil appear- 
ed. He states that he averaged about 
400 bales a year before the weevil 
came, but fell off fully two-thirds 
when the weevil was worst. He says 
that the same gin is now ginning as 
much as before the weevil appeared. 
Mr. Ross is emphatic in stating that 
the weevil is nothing like as severe 
as a few years ago. 

G. W. Lucius, of Fort Jesup, ran a 
public gin until 1907, when he sold his 
plant. He states that in 1904 he gin- 
ned 400 bales; in 1905, 200 bales; and 
in 1906, about 100 bales. Five gins in 
the Fort Jesup territory, according to 
Mr. Lucius, ginned in 1904, their last 
year without weevil damage, 1,800 
bales. In 1907, the hardest year, only 
100 bales were ginned in’ the same 
territory; while this year ginnings 
will probably be two-thirds of the old 
days. Mr. Lucius is positive that the 
weevil is far less destructive than a 
few years ago. 

Frank Hunter, President of the 
Sabine State Bank, Many, Louisiana, 
has been in the banking business here 
for twelve years. Mr. Hunter says 








that conditions were very bad for a 
few years, but are now rapidly re- 
turning to the normal. He, too, be- 
lieves that the weevil is much less de- 
structive than formerly. 

The next stop was at Leesville, in 
Vernon parish, which was first invad- 
ed by the weevil in the fall of 1903. 
The town of Leesville lies just north 
of parallel 31, which passes about 30 
miles north of the city of Mobile, Al- 
abama. The people of this parish are 
largely engaged in the lumber and 
turpentine industries, and only a 
small percentage of the land has ever 
been put under the plow. 

In a section so little given to farm- 
ing it was difficult to find many cot- 
ton growers or fields of cotton. Most 
of the cotton appears to be grown in 
small patches by the women and chil- 
dren, the men of the family usually 
working at the saw mills or at the 
turpentine industry. A few small 
fields of cotton were located about 
four miles south of Leesville, one of 
these of four acres belonging to J. W. 
O’Banion. A member of Mr. O’Ban- 
ion’s family stated that this was the 
first cotton they had grown for years, 
having considered the weevil so de- 
structive that it was impossible to 
grow it successfully. The cotton patch 
was visited, and found to bea piece of 
poor, sandy hammock land, entirely 
surrounded by timber. Nearby was 
the field of a small negro farmer, who 
has tried, with varying success, to 
grow a little cotton each year since 
the weevil appeared. A few weevil- 
punctured squares were found in Mr. 
O’Banion’s field, but the crop as a 
whole was normally fruited practi- 
cally to the top of the stalk. In fact, 
the fruitage was fully as good as on 
similar land outside of weevil-infested 
territory. 

This concluded the investigation in 
west Louisiana. What was learned 
from interviews with farmers, ginners 
and business men has been set down 
just as it was given, and without any 
attempt at coloring and with no de- 
sire to express any preconceived 
opinions, 

On this trip two facts stood out 
most strongly. These were: 

First, the absolute unanimity of 
opinion among those interviewed 
that the weevil is less serious and de- 
structive than a few years ago; and, 

Second, the apparently normal 
fruitage of all cotton fields observed 
and the presence of fresh blooms dur- 
ing the last week in August on all 
late cotton and in low, wet places, 
where the cotton had remained green 
and growing. 

In Southeast Texas.—From Lees- 
ville the trip was continued, the next 
stop being at Kirbyville, Jasper coun- 
ty, in southeast Texas. Kirbyville is 
a town. of several hundred inhabitants 
and is apparently largely dependent 
upon the lumber industry for its ex- 
istence, Its latitude is about the same 
as that of Mobile, Alabama, and Pen- 
sacola and Jacksonville, Florida. This 
county has never grown cotton ex- 
cept in a small way, and only a small 
fraction of the population is depend- 
ent upon it. 

The first man talked to at Kirby- 
ville concerning conditions in this 
territory was A. B. Causey, a mer- 
chant and cotton buyer. Mr. Causey 
has done ‘business with the farmers 
here for 15 years, and is thoroughly 
conversant with conditions. The wee- 
vil first lightly infested this county 
in 1902, and he states that for several 
years cotton raising was practically a 
thing of the past. However, at pres- 
ent, according to Mr. Causey, yields 
per acre are about what they were 
before the weevil came. He says the 
weevils have greatly diminished in 

(Concluded on page 22, column 3) 
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Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
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—LOUISE’S PIG IS A PET— 





The Progressive Farmer :— 

Here is a picture of Scobey 
Queen, my pig. She is a registered 
Duroc-Jersey. 

I earned her by procuring a 
club of subscriptions for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The club boys 
and girls would laugh to see Sco- 
bey Queen following me to the 
postofiice for the mail. 

I enjoyed the work and will say 
that any boy or girl can earn a 
registered pure-bred pig by a little 
work. Yours very truly, 

LOUISE HORTEN. 
Yalobusha County, Miss. 





NOTICE:—Take Louise’s advice, 
fill in the nomination form to be 
found elsewhere in this issue and 
get started today in The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s Pure-bred Pig and 


Chicken Club. 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


| HOW TO GET RICH LANDS | 


1 XX—Lime: Its Uses in Soil Building 
| 


| 











UR richest soils are limestone 
soils. Lime, legumes, grass— 


this is the. trinity, conspicuous 
in rich agricultural sections the 
world over. 

Our discussion of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium has dealt with 
these elements as plant foods. Cal- 
cium is also a plant food, used in con- 
siderable quantities by crops gener- 
ally and in very large quantities by 


*some special crops. But calcium, or 


its compounds, quite generally spok- 
en of as “lime,” is chiefly of import- 
ance in the making of rich soils, be- 
cause of other purposes which it 
serves. 

Considerable calcium is found in 
most cultivated soils, and in some 
soils the quantity is very large. In 
fact, in most soils there is abundant 
calcium for supplying the plant food 
needs of most crops, although some 
crops, particularly most legumes, are 
such large users of lime that their 
plant food needs may not be supplied 
from the comparatively small supply 
in some soils. But even with these 
plants it is probably the other ef- 
fects—chemical, biological and physi- 
cal—rather than the supplying of 
plant food, which makes the applica- 
tion of calcium compounds so bene- 
ficial to them. 

What purposes do the calcium com- 
pounds applied to the land serve in 
the making of productive soils? They 
are usually divided into three classes. 
and a brief discussion of these can- 
not fail to impress the reader with 
their importance in soil building. 


Chemical Effects of Lime 


[8 THE use of the term “lime,” we 
should keep in mind that while it 
is only ‘correctly applied to calcium 
oxide (burned or quick lime), it is 
generally used, and is so used in this 
article, to include any of the three 
forms in which calcium is applied to 
the soil—burned lime, water-slaked 
lime and ground limestone. 

Lime, then, in this use of the term, 
is an active substance chemically, 
quickly combining with the acids of 
the soil. In the decay of organic 
matter we have learned that certain 
acids are formed. Lime quickly com- 
bines with these and “sweetens” the 
soil, or at least, uses up the acids and 
prevents or cures an acid or sour soil. 
This is probably the most important 
action of lime on the soil. It is im- 
portant, because only a few plants 
can thrive in an acid or sour soil. 
Moreover, the most important crops 
for soil improvement—legumes—do 
much better on a soil having ample 
lime and some of the best of them 
positively refuse to grow on a sour 
soil. Lime is so much needed for the 
growing of legumes and grasses and 
these are of such great importance 
in soil improvement that too much 
stress cannot easily be placed on the 
necessity for lime on a Jarge part of 
our Southern soils, if they are to be- 
come rich or highly productive. 

A second chemical action of lime is 
exerted on the insoluble plant foods 
in the soil. Lime tends to render 
nitrogen available, but this action is 
largely through increasing the ac- 
tivities of bacteria and may be class- 
ed as biological action. But lime ex- 
erts a chemical action on the insolu- 
ble mineral plant foods—potassium 
and phosphorus—making more of 
these available for feeding the crops. 
The action of lime on the potassium 
of soils is, of course, largely depend- 
ent on the form in which the potas- 
sium exists and is greatest in clay 
soils, where the supplies of potassium 
are larger. 

Those who are opposed to the use 
of commercial fertilizers to supply 
plant foods must at least favor the 


use of lime compounds, because of 
their action in helping to make avail- 
able the plant foods already in the 
soil. It is true that this use of lime 
hastens the reduction of the plant 
foods in the soil, but it is the duty of 
the farmer to get all the plant foods 
he can from his soils in larger crops, 
and this, lime will enable him to do. 
Those who have not yet learned that 
these plant foods must be replaced 
may in time learn this lesson, which 
the most progressive farmers have 
already come to appreciate. There is 
one other fact, however, which tends, 
to some extent, to compensate for 
the larger amount of plant foods 
which are made available in the pres- 
enec of abundant lime in the soil and 
are used by the plants. Van Slyke 
states that a given crop uses less 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
compounds than are generally re- 
quired when lime is not abundant. 

It is generally recognized that 
plants in their growth and decay set 
free or produce poisons or toxins in 
the soil, which are injurious to crop 
growth. Lime is believed to be valu- 
able in overcoming the injurious ef- 
fects of these poisons. 


Biological Effects of Lime 


HE biological effects of lime in the 

soil are closely associated with the 
action of bacteria or “germs” in the 
soil. The presence of calcium car- 
bonate (lime) is favorable to the ac- 
tivities of those bacteria which cause 
the decay or decomposition of or- 
ganic matter in the soil. In other 
words, the bacteria which are respon- 
sible for nitrification and the process- 
es which bring the nitrogen of rot- | 
ting organic matter into condition ; 
suitable for use by growing crops are 
aided by the presence of lime. These 
bacteria cannot live in the presence 
of the acids formed in the decay of 
organic matter, hence the lime which 
combines with or destroys these 
acids is favorable to bacterial ac- 
tivity. E 


Again, the bacteria which live on 
the roots of legumes and gather ni- 
trogen from the air for the imme- 
diate use of the legumes and the fu- 
ture use of the farmer are more ac- 
tive in the presence of abundant sup- 
plies of lime. Indeed, most of them 
cannot live in an acid soil, and this 
is One reason why lime is so import- 
ant for the best growth of many le- 
gumes 

In our study of nitrogen in the soil 
we learned that certain bacteria live 
in the soil and gather nitrogen from 
the air, independent of legumes or 


other plants. Lime favors the growth | § 


and work of these bacteria. 

As some plants grow in the pres- 
ence of lime, others only grow in acid 
soils. As stated, however, most use- 
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American Institutions— 


Baseball and B.V.D. 


UST as Baseball is the 

great American Game, so 
J B. V.D.is the great Amer- 
ican Underwear. It is made 
to fit the American climate, 
the American figure and the 
American idea of personal 
efficiency through 
cool comfort. 


























In our own modernly 
equipped Cotton Mills @® 
at Lexington, N. C., 
the fabric from which 
these Loose-Fitting 
B.V.D. Undergarments 
are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner 
from selected cotton 
to insure durability in 
wash and wear. 





In our own B. V. D. Factories 
the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately fin- 
ished—to fit and to be cool and 
comfortabie all day long. 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE | 
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Trade Sark Rez, U S. Pat. Off. and Foresan Countries 


It isnt BN.D. Underwear 

















B V._D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Lengtn Drawers, 50 cents the 
Garment. B. V. _D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) $1.9° the Suit. 


Gopyright U.S.A.1917 b 
The B: 4 


The B. V. D. Company, 
LD. Company 


New York. The BV.D. Company 























ful crops require a soil which is at 
least not acid. The small, low order 
of plants known as fungi cause many 
diseases of farm crops. Like other 
plants, some of these disease-produc- 
ing plants thrive best in a soil well 
supplied with lime. An instance of 
this sort is found in the case of scab 
on potatoes; but as a rule, lime more 
frequently prevents plant diseases. 
For instance, the disease, “club-root” 
of cabbage, turnips and similar crops 
only occurs in a sour soil. Rust in 


cotton seems also more prevalent on 
a damp, sour soil. 

Physical Changes Due to Lime 

ESULTING from the chemical and 

biological effects of lime in the 
soil, beneficial physical changes take 
place. 

Clay soils when well supplied with 
lime become less sticky and close 
and crumble more readily. They are 
consequently more easily cultivated, 
and when clods form they dissolve | 
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Our 1917 Crops Most Valuable In History of the World 


HE success or failure of our armies and the armies of our 
Allies will depend on our ability to properly feed them. 
It is your Patriotic Duty to do everything in your power to 
make your fields yield a bumper crop. 
[Everything will be high-priced, so if only from a selfish motive, 
a big harvest means riches for you. 
gut Beware—If anything should happen to your crops, and you 


are compelled to buy your food and feeds, it will bankrupt you to 


















do so. 

Last year hail storms destroyed thousands and thousands of acres 
of the finest crops. There is no assurance that hail sterms won't 
be even worse this year of unusual weather. 

There is only one way to play safe, and that is to insure your 
crops against such losses. Insure the highest priced crop vou will 
ever have and one that if lost will almost bankrupt you 

The Home Insurance Company of New York, which is the largest 
fire insurance company in America, has a depa for insuring 
the farmers against losses from hail storms. The re reason- 
able and the protection absolute. Can you afford to run this awful 
risk? Can you have real peace of mind 1 ss your valuable crops 

; | 
are assured against such losses as hail storms caused in 1915 and 
916? 

1916: Gand S arcuate Mev Sd : 1 es 
Send us your name, and we will have 
our agent call and explain this wonderful 

and needful protection. 


Address, 
BEN. J. SMITH, General Agent 
South-Eastern Hail Department 


The Home (2° New York 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SMOOTHEST 


OME men an’ 

some tobaccos 
get a reputation 
for bein’ good 
just because they 
ain’t particularly 
bad. But Velvet 
—well, it’s partic- 
ularly good. 














SMOKING TOBACCO 


on ycu,” 
you like things nat- 
ural and honest ( 
And VELVET is 
naturally good to- /;, 
bacco mellowed by 
natural ageing. Try 
some Velvet! 











RY Velvet 
today—and 
you will find a 
tobacco whose 
goodness “grows 
because 
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DON’T BE A SLACKER -- 100,000 


Mechanics Needed 


BE PREPARED 





SERVE YOUR COUNTRY—Where you can serve it best 





that 


POSITION 


supply. Farm labor is scarce. 
takes the place of three men with teams, 
Learn shell 


Shell Maker perience making. 


here, that 
not only help your Country, 


Garage Manager 


Navy and 
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Aeroplane Motor Exper 
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success 
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with petty 
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TRACTOR 
FOR THE MAN WHO HAS TO STAY AT HOME 


Be a tractor mechanic 
Tractor Expert by running tractors. T 


Tractors 
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Thousands of Automebil 
Aeroplane 
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Military age, there 
most profitable business in 
We must b 
expert Me 
ordinary 
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(ro on the farms and help your Country 
They must be used if we increase our food 
nust do the work One man on a Tractor 
get the actual Lathe and Drill Press Ex- 
nabl you to give this class of service and 
the big wages paid for this work. 
Mechanics want to go in the Army, 


ire wonderful 
the 


eers’ pay 
for training counts 


AUTOMOBILE AND 


SCHOOL can train you to fill, 


Service Business as usual must be carried 
at home. For the man not called 
opportunities to get in the 
and still show your loyalty 

uild thous 
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world, 


ands of Aeroplanes and will need 
nics to test and assemble‘the high speed 





nechanic cannot handle these motors 
1,000,000 men will be sent to 
War, and 385,000 trucks must go 


mechanics that will be 
soldiers will depend entirely on the 
up the ammunition and supplies 
Mechanics, second 
and excellent oppor- 


trained needed to 
of our 
to bring 
branch of service as 
and privileges, 
in this service. 
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SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


Largest and Best 
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15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Highest quality, standard patterns— speci 


and exposed sheet metal work 


ially adapted to all classes of farm buildings. 
Made from the well known APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


ese sheets insure greatest serge e and rust-resistance for Roofing, Siding, Silos, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, 
Fn 4 The Keystone is adde d below the regular Apollo brand when Copper Steel is 
used. Apollo Roofing Products resold by weight by leading dealers. Send for free **Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for mock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
Used with either 
Over 11,000 in use. 
Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., Dept. A, 90 West St., 








of 3 or more gallons a minute. 
overhead tank. 
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Satisfaction guar- 
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OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Get the Admiral Horse Press, 
A_ hustling money-maker. 
Big capacity at lowest 
cost No foot feeding. 
$160. Write today, 
Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Box 46 _— Kansas City, Mo. 
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RENEW ALI YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One tetter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| application of 
| proper 


more readily from the action of rain. 
In fact, the condition of such soils is 
made more favorable for the growth 
of plant roots and the production of 
large Sandy also im- 
proved in their physical conditions 
by the use of lime in the right 
Probably for all soils and certainly 
for sandy calcium carbonate 
(ground limestone) is the form which 
used. When this is 
these soils become closer and 
water better, thus increasing 
crop-producing abilities. 
While the importance of 
making the majority of 
rich can scarcely be 
mated, nothing herein 
taken as in any way denying the fact 
that we have many excellent South- 
ern legumes, like cowpeas, soy beans, 
vetches, velvet beans, bur clover and 


; yields. soils are 


form 
soils 
should be done, 


hold 
their 


lime in 
Southern 
overesti- 
should be 


soils 


| Others which will do fairly well on 


our soils without the 
lime. And with the 
use of these and commercial 
fertilizers—chiefly phosphoric acid— 
our soils may be made very produc- 
tive for the growing of crops like 
corn and cotton. But all these crops 
will do better, on Southern soils now 
deficient in lime, after liberal appli- 
cations of ground limestone. In fact, 
most crops will do very much better 
after the use of lime, and some of the 
very best crops cannot be successful- 
ly grown without it. 

In this connection we republish a 
classification of crops according to 
their needs for lime. 


almost any of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
What Crops Need Lime Most? 


[h THE following table plants are 
placed in six classes according as 

they are affected by liming and by 

acid soils: 

Class I: contains those erops 


by liming the soil; 
Class 2: cor 


most benefited 


3 those < 
than 
than 
ontains crops 

liming than those in Class 2; 
contains crops that may do well 
even though the soil be moderately 
sour, although do well on limed 
soil, indifferent to small degree of 
acidity or liming; 

contains crops that thrive 
without the addition of lime; 
contains crops that do better on a 
still more acid soil than those in 
Class 5; 

Alfalfa, asparagus, 
celery, red clover, 
tuce, onion, parsnip, 
spinach, tobacco, 
grass, timothy, 
rants. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, eggplant, em- 
mer, speltz, hemp, horse radish, 
muskmelon, mustard, rape, sor- 
#zhum, crimson clover, orchard 
grass, tall fescue. 
Brussels sprouts, 
rots, collards, cucumbers, endive, 
Kale, lentils, oats, peas, pumpkins, 
rhubarb, sainfoin, spurry, squash, 
sunflower, wheat, alsike clover, 
White clover, hop clover, meadow 
oat grass, grape, strawberry, plum, 
peanut, 
Castor 


ited le 
Class i, 


rops benef 
those in 
those in Ciass 
benefite less by 


ss by 
but 
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mo 
Class 3: « 





Class 4: 


Class 5 better 


Class 6: 


Class 1: barley, beets, 
melilotus, let- 
pepper, salsify, 

Kentucky  blue- 

black medic, cur- 


Class 2: 


Class 3: buckwheat, car- 


Class 4: beans, Common White 
beans, Golden Wax beans, lima 
beans, bush beans, pole beans, mar- 
rowfat beans, Red Valentine beans, 
Scarlet Runner beans, soy beans, 
velvet beans, chickory, Dent corn, 
sweet corn, popcorn, cotton, cowpea, 
cress, flax, lupines, millet, parsley, 
radish, rye, tomato, turnip, vetch, 
lespedeza, bur clover, blackberry, 
apple, peach, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, 
Serradella, 
redtop, pear. 
Class 6: Watermelon, 


Class 3: sorrel, Scotch broom, 


cranberry. 











FARM WORK FOR JUNE 


By B. L. Moss 








THOSE sections where June is 
being entered upon with good 
stands, the problem for the next 

two months will be to keep the crops 
clean and vigorously growing. That 
well begun is half done is certainly 
true with our cultivated crops, and 
every effort should be made to start 
them off in good shape. This means 
never letting the grass and weeds 
get a start—killing them as they 
come out of the ground and keeping 
them killed until the crops are in no 
danger from them, 
KH 
Saving moisture is, next to killing 
weeds, the great end of cultivation. 
In an average year there is hardly a 
part of the South that does not, 
sometime in June, July or August, 
suffer more or from drouths. 
Now we are pretty sure that serious 
losses from dry weather may in very 
large measure be avoided, at least 
anywhere east of east Texas and 
east Oklahoma, by, first, filling the 
land with humus; and, second, culti- 
vating as we should. It is of course 
too late now to provide a supply of 
humus for this year’s crops, but we 
can do much to save the moisture by 
proper cultivation. 
* * - 


less 


Every good farmer should aim dur- 
ing the next two or three months to 
keep a dust mulch two or two and 
one-half inches thick in every culti- 
vated field. In making this mulch, 
the implement that best kills the 
weeds and grass, that gets over the 
ground most rapidly, economically 
and thoroughly, and at the same time 
does the least possible injury. to the 
root system consistent with good 
work, is the implement that should 
be used. Different soils, different 
weed pests, different weather condi- 
tions, and even different personal in- 


clinations, are all factors that must 
enter into the selection of the best 
tool to use 
x * * 
How late to cultivate corn is a 


question with many farmers, and the 
answer is one that cannot be given 
off-hand. If the crop is well worked 
and free from grass and weeds, we 
see no particular advantage in con- 
tinuing cultivation much later than 
the time the tassels appear. There 


is always the possibility that very 
late cultivation of corn, through in- 
jury to the roots and breaking of the 


stalks, will be more harmful than 
useful. 
* * aS 
With cotton, however, which, ex- 


cept in sections badly infested with 


the boll weevil, makes right on 
through the season, cultivation may 
well continue into August. Whether 


bolls are set during the late summer 
will in large measure depend upon 
the moisture supply, and frequent 
cultivation is the best means of in- 
suring this. 
* Ok Ox 
Velvet beans have this year been 
planted as never before, and we are 
glad this is so, for there are few bet- 
ter crops. However, where beans have 
not been planted in the corn, let us 
be sure to plant peas. Seed are 
high, but they are worth the price, 
and more too, not only in food and 
feed produced, but in fertility as well. 
x Oe OX 
In planting peas in corn, our favor- 
ite plan is to put them in with a drill 
mid-way between the corn rows. This 
allows us to give the peas one or two 
light cultivations, straddling them 
with a cultivator with the middle 
tooth taken out, and the result is that 
better yields are generally obtained 
than when seed are sowed broadcast. 
x & x 
Many good farmers are now fol- 
lowing the practice of sowing cow- 
peas at the last cultivation of the 
corn, even where velvet beans are 
already growing. The result in the 
fall is an enormous growth of peas, 
beans, and vines for the livestock, 
and a heavy surplus to turn under to 
make humus. And if you don’t be- 
lieve this legume-made humus will 
help you make big crops next year, 
just try it. 
* Ok OF 
The oats and wheat have been poor 
this year, and unless we can keep the 
land busy growing a second crop we 
will probably get little profit from it. 
Cowpeas, soy beans, corn and sor- 
ghum,—any of these may be used, 
and any of them will probably pay 
well. High prices this fall are going 
to make it impossible to have too 
much food and feed. 
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any Closter. Metal Shingles, Vv: Crimp, Corru- 
poem, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Nboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 

ea Sactory Prices. ’ Positively greatest 
of er ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin, 
orrepairs. Guarantced rot, fire. rust, lightning pr 
:, Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices ana free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you 
‘5 Ask for Book 






GARAGE $59. 50 AND UP 
Lowest priees on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
bee any et seem cee “4 
yarage | ye yles. 

fue coWwARDS MEG. co., 
624.674 Pike ~ he une 


5 H-P.° 74% 


peeve other sizes from 14 
@PNe to 22 H-P. Your choice of 





















e. 
build: engines tosuit you, not 
what is cheapest an easiest 
to build. Over a quarter mil- 
on H-P.inuse. Operateon 
Kerosene or preoeretied hinees sold direct to the user. 
Guaranteed 10 years. 3 months tria!. Write today 
for New Engine k and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPARY, 

1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Southern farmers can now get absolutely fresh cul- 
tures direct from Laboratory by return mail, thus 
avoiding risk of disappointment due to staleness, and 
enabling us to positively guarantee satisfactory result 


or entire price refunded. Correct variety for each 
legume,—cowspeas, soy beans, clovers, alfalfa, ete. 















Warranted Southern grown and acclimated. Price 
postpaid, 1 acre $1.25; 5 acres at $1 per acre. Write 
for price on large quantities. 


Lockhart Laboratories 


Bex 530-B, Atlanta, Ga. 


Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


oe ONE MAN LESS. 


th belt and a presses. 










Bend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hey 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 


Only $2 Down 
One arto Pay!i- A= 


Buys the New Butter- Get 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy efoaning. close skim- AY 


ming, d le. Guaranteed 
a 1 iA ag 
rhour. M 2 
jarger Carpe Tie omnes er here. 
ita own cost 
30 Bays’ Free Trial Bars tte own cost 


fea Postal Lg Free cat- 
slog, v folder and" ‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the / 












ufacturer —s gave money, 


ALBA AUGH-DOVER co, 12 
2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


ARidea | RANGER 


paserenine know you = Lar adhe 
machine you can prove 


FREE 0 on n approvals and 
days’ se “a EXPENSE 
‘ to keep it. 





Ww FACTORY € 
to’ FACTORY Coes. a im 
ee 


ind 
wae TODAY 

complete tine C2. oar ba i biegeten, 

verese Sondries ond 
derful new omfersan _ 
oo NOT BUY a bicycle, tires of Ln until 
@ you write and learn what’ we will do for yo! & 

ahEAI card brings everything—write. it now. 

TAD 


GYCLE Co,, DEFT. s-79 CHICAGO 
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5Oc. TRIAL OFFER FOR 160c 


BEST KODAK FINISHING. 


Any size roll developed, lc. Six prints free with 
first roll. Or send 6 negatives, any size, and lic 
(stamps) for six prints. 8x10 eniargements, 30c. 


ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO., 
? (Formerly Roanoke Cycle Company) 
58 Bell Avenue, ROANOKE, VA. 


OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








“LEST WE FORGET” 











| tion. Machinery 





IVE the boys time to visit the 
swimming hole occasionally. 
June is a good month in which to 


have a Sunday school picnic. Make 
your plans now. 


If you want to grow large onions, 
they should not be allowed to go to 
seed. 


Buy in time that nitrate of soda for 
top-dressing your corn and cotton. 


We have found that late plantings 


of watermelons come in at a time | 


when they “hit the spot.” 


When one garden crop matures, 
plant another in its place. See the 
successsions suggested in our “Ref- 
erence Special.” This plan may well 
be carried out in the field also. 


A cellar full of canned goods next 
winter, even with a small bank ac- 
count, may beat a large bank account 
and an empty cellar. 


With the high price of meat and 
its prospective scarcity, be sure to 
save the brood sow and push the 
crops for making pork cheaply. Corn 
costs too much for a steady diet. 


Every farmer in the South may be- 
come a patriot by planting a large 
crop of late Irish potatoes. It is al- 
most sure to be a paying crop also. 


Start a crusade against the fly on 
your farm. Give no quarter. Flies 
do not come from neighboring farms, 
as is sometimes said, but are a pro- 
duct of your own plantation. 


Maybe some neighbor could make 
good use of an implement you have 
stored away in a shed. It is a neigh- 
borly as well as a patriotic duty to 
lend it to him. Then, too, he may in 
turn be able to lend you something 
you need. 


Glassware is scarce and high in 
price. Save the wide-mouthed bot- 


tles and the cans that will not seal | 


for pickles, jellies, preserves, etc., 
sealing them with melted paraffin, 
thus leaving the good cans for fruits 
and vegetables more difficult to save. 


Care should be exercised in cutting 
the present short wheat crop. If cut 
too soon much grain will be lost by 
shrinkage, and if cut too late much 
shattered grain will be lost. There 
are three stages in the growth of the 
grain—the milk, dough, and hard- 
grain stages. The best yield will be 
obtained if the grain is cut while in 
a stiff dough state. 


Some farmers may think that buy- | © 


ing farm machinery for increasing 
crop production is risky at this time. 
It is not risky, however, but good 
business. It will take years to replace 
the surplus stores of food now being 
used, and especially is this a logical 
conclusion when one considers the 


fact that our population is increasing | 


more rapidly than our crop produtc- 
for producing big 
crops will never be useless. 





How to Kill Pot: Potato Beetles 
PRAY with 3ordeaux 
mixture, 3 pounds arsenate of lead 

paste (or 1% pounds of powder) to 
50 gallons of Bordeaux. 

2. If spraying cannot be done, dust 
the plants with Paris green and lime 
(or land plaster), 1 pound Paris green 
to 15 pounds lime. Shake from thin 
sack or perforated can, or strew by 
hand. 

3. Hand-picking is tedious, but far 
better than nothing. 
effective early in the season, or when 
the beetles first appear on the pota- 


poisoned 


| 








It is especially | 


toes and before they have laid eggs. | 


Many will be found in cracks, be- 
neath clods, etc., near base of plant. 
All masses of eggs 
patches on under side of 
should be crushed.—Franklin Sher- 
man, Entomologist. 


(laid in yellow | 
leaves) | 








FEDERAL 
\ BoUREE, TIRES 


If you’ve never used Federal Tires trv them 
now. Without an equal for country roads. 
The non-skid treads are tough and durable, 
give perfect traction and hold the car safely 
to the road in wet or slippery weather. 


No matter how hard or rough the going, Federal 
Tires always hold fast. For down in the base of 
the tire four strong steel cables anchor the tire 
safely to the rim against the hardest kind of strains. 
Yet they slip off easily when necessary. 


‘Made in white Rugged and black Traffik non- 
skid treads. Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 


The Federai Rubber Company 
of Illinois 
Factories: Cudahy, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes 
and Sundries; Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carria 
Tires; Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pac 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


@) 














Get My New Patriotic Prices! 


On Spreaders — Tractors — Engines — Separators 


.Find out and satisfy yourself how much you can save by getting your farm imple- 
ments direct from Galloway—the ny his direct dealing is actually buying at 
wholesale, and even less, and saves you 25% to 50% on everything you need on the farm 
—Spreaders, Tractors, Engines, Separators, Wagons, Implements, Vehicles. I'll tell 
you why you can save by direct buying in my big, free book. I’ll alsotell you where 
the extra money goes—the money you save by dealing direct with the manufacturer. § 


Write for MyFree BookThat Keepsthe Prices Down 


It’s the greatest bargain book ever published, and will save my farmer friends th ds and th 
3 dollars. Write me for the book today. A postal willdo. Let this book be your ne ee pont 
and save you $200 to $500 on yoursummer purchases. Don’t hesitate. Dont put it a 
send tonight for my big money-saving book, Advantageous shipping points save you & 
2 WM. — Pres., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 677 GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, IOWA 




























































Form 








FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Enclosed find $____.. S.. PE years subscription for 


en ee State 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Um. 


Name of Club ‘Werker 


Post Offece.............-..-:. 2... 











sna as nail 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’ 
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Will you wet down your roughage and 
: save 
several 
dollars 
on every 
ton? 








Oe 


OME farmers are still paying top prices for old style 
cottonseed hulls because they prefer a bulky filler. 
Others are paying much less for 


TRADE MARK 


U cee E 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


and are making them as bulky as old style hulls by 
wetting them down a half hour or so before using. 


By adding an equal part of water to Buckeye Hulls and 
stirring thoroughly they will swell and give you as bulky 
a roughage as you want. Most important, the bulki- 
ness will be due to water which is of value to your cattle 
—not to lint which has no food value whatever. 


Other Advantages 


Buckeye Hulls go farther. 


Sacked—easy to handle. 
They allow better assimilation of 


They mix well with other forage. 


other food. Take half as much space in the 
No trash or dust. barn. 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson, Baldknob, Ark., 





is feeding Buckeye Hulls to stock cattle. He says 
that he gets more food value per ton with less waste. 
He has bought five tons and has them stored in barn. 
He says that they occupy less space than old style huils. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dest. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. best. a 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson lacon elma 
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IN ONE AND ONE-HALF DAYS’ TIME JAMES PILAND 
STARTED HIS HERD 


LT 


The Progresive Farmer :— 
My club of subscriptions for earning my first pig was obtained 
within one and one-half days’ time. 


From this beginning came my 
herd here pictured. 


I love to get subscriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer, it is such a nice clean paper and I want to work for you 
steadily. I value my present little herd at $200.00. 

Northampton County, N. C. JAMES R. PILAND. 


NOTICE:—Well has it been said that truth is stranger than fiction. 
The accuracy of this statement is verified by the story of this young 
man’s effort, which while true, reads as romance. 


And the real beauty of it all is, you can do as well. 


Look up the nomination form in another part of this issue and 
“enlist” today in our popular, rapidly growing Pig Club. 











In 

















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for June 
LREADY the feeding of new hay 
has begun. Those who make hay 

from oats, alfalfa, etc., are likely to 
begin feeding it early, because of the 
general shortage of hay or roughage. 


| It is not a good practice to feed new 


| new hay is often fatal, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


hay to animals doing hard work, but 
most of the objection to this prac- 
tice is removed by limiting the quan- 
tity fed. It is likely to cause loose- 
ness of the bowels, which is weaken- 
ing to the animal and in hot weather 
the feeding of large quantities of 
The animals 
eat to excess, when allowed to, and 
suffer severely from the heat, be- 
cause of this overloading of the di- 
gestive organs. If new hay must be 
fed, limit the quantity. While it is 
heavy, even so, no more by weight 
and probably less should be used 
than is used of well cured, old hay. 
Be careful; it will pay. 


Since we are all going to plant an 
abundance of grazing and feed crops 
for the hogs this fall and winter, so 
as to save high-priced corn, every 
brood sow should be bred this month 
for a fall litter, if this has not al- 
ready been done. The fall litters 
should not come before September, 
nor later than October l. The best 
time is the first half of September, so 
that they are at least three months 
old before bad weather usually sets 
in. But rather than miss the fall lit- 
ters this year, it will pay to provide 
suitable quarters in which the pigs 
will be comfortable if bad weather 
comes before they are as old as we 
like. Unless we are going to grow 
suitable feeds and take care of them, 


| these fall pigs are of doubtful profit. 


| 


Il 
During the summer many calves 
and colts are neglected. Because they 


| are getting a supply of milk or are 


nursing their mothers it is thought 
they need no other feed. Of course, 
the calves that are running with their 
mothers and can get grass will do 
pretty well, but the colts, whose 
mothers give less milk, and the calves 
receiving skimmed milk, need extra 
feed. For a colt or calf getting milk 
dry hay is better than grass. Any 
good dry hay will do. But they also 


need some grain, unless receiving an 
! unusually, liberal allowance of milk. 
| There is nothing ‘better than a mix- 


ture of corn and oats. Or either alone 
will do, and if neither is available 
then wheat bran may be used. A lit- 
tle extra attention will pay, for they 


make their largest and cheapest 
growth the first year. 
IV 


This is about the last chance we 
shall have for urging the planting of 
more forage for winter feeding. With 
a shortage of cars handling 
freight already causing trouble to 
shippers, the railroads and the gov- 
ernment will not do their duty if they 
allow cars to be used to any large 


for 


extent for shipping hay into the 
, South next winter. We should grow 
enough feedstuffs for our own use, 


| South. 
| corn, 


including the cities and towns of the 

Soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts, 
sorghuin, Mexican June corn, 
millet, etc., may still be planted. We 
know of no more comfortable feeling 
for the owner of livestock than 
caused by the knowledge that he has 
all the feed his animals can possibly 
eat. We have seen mules actually 
starved and made to do good work 
this spring, because of a lack of feed. 


is 


This should not occur again. 


Vv 
No suggestion can be made and 
acted upon which, will render a better 
patriotic service to the country or a 


| better financial service to the farmer 
i than that every hog in the South be 


well fattened this fall on suitable 
crops which he can harvest himself, 
while the laborers are gathering the 


cotton, corn and other crops. This is 
an old story in these “suggestions”; 


but until more generally practiced it 
must be given all the force which can 
come from constant repetition. Corn 
is not good for hogs when it costs 
more than a dollar a bushel, but 
Sweet potatoes, peanuts, soy beans, 
velvet beans and corn all grown in a 
field together and gathered by the 
hogs always have and always will 
make hogs at a profit, even when 
they sell for much less than they will 
during the next year. There is gen- 
erally no profit in producing hogs on 
corn. There is no reason for produc- 
ing hogs just to have the pork, as 
some have done; but pork should be 
produced because it can be made for 
less than it costs when bought, pro- 
vided it is produced on home grown 
feeds gathered by the hogs. 


VI 
The South does not usually make 
corn profitably, but with corn at 


present prices or those likely to exist 
during the coming year, it can be 


grown cheaper than it can be 
bought. We have become so ac- 
customed to feeding horses and 


hogs on corn that we feed it regard- 
less of the price, especially to our 
horses and mules. That being the 
case no farmer—white or black— 
should fail to grow the corn he will 
use. It is not too late to plant corn. 
Earlier corn may have done better, 
but if there is any chance that 
enough to supply all needs has not 
beer planted it is not too late to rem- 
edy the error. We simply do not 
have efficient work stock unless we 
have corn, and there is no great- 
er error which can be made than 
to have the efficiency of the work 
stock lowered by a lack of suit- 
able feed. When it is too late for the 
usual corn grown, if there is any 
probability that the needed supply 
will not be produced, the error may 
still be at least partly corrected by 
the planting of Mexican June corn. 
It is not the best corn, but it is far 
better than none, or than corn pur- 
chased at more than a dollar a bushel. 
Vil 
We talk much of our longer graz- 
ing season here in the South, but 
good grazing in October and Novem- 
ber is as rare in the South as any 
place we have ever seen. Perhaps the 
best way to lengthen the grazing sea- 
son is to have a pasture which has 
not been grazed closely during the 


warm weather, when the _ pasture 
plants are growing; but much can 


be done to help out a short feed sup- 
ply in late fall and winter if suitable 
crops are sowed early enough to 
make a good growth before cold 
weather comes. It is not too early, 
therefore, to begin planning for graz- 
ing next fall and winter. Abruzzi 
rye, Oats, wheat, and barley will furn- 
ish lots of grazing if they are planted 
early enough on properly prepared 
land. But if we wait until October to 
get ready to prepare the land dry 
weather will again be an excuse for 
the failure of such grazing crops. All 
the oat and wheat stubble will not be 
planted to legumes and some of the 
early corn might be cut and shocked 
or put in the silo, In these we Rave 
lands which may be prepared in July 
and August, kept harrowed until Sep- 
tember and then seeded. Failtire of 
these crops is rare under such pre- 
paration. 
Vill 

What about the water supply for 
the livestock during the hot weather 
and especially throughout the dry 
weather of fall? If provision has 
not been made it may already be too 
late, but the matter is one of import- 
ance. Livestock cannot do well with- 
out an abundant supply of good wa- 
ter. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all useful lines, read “How Farmers Coéper- 
ate and Double Profits.’’ 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OLLOW lettuce, peas, radishes and 

and other early garden crops with 
summer vegetables, such as beans, 
corn, and squash. 


Thin out superfluous shoots of 
bearing grape vines and note the im- 
provement in size and quality of the 
fruit. 

It has been demonstrated by expe- 
riment that the yield of Irish pota- 
toes is greatly increased by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture. Try it. 


For clean, best quality tomatoes, 
they should be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture two or three times 
during the growing season. 


As soon as the last strawberries 
have been picked, fertilize the patch 
and give a good cultivation. Straw- 
berries should be kept cleanly culti- 
vated throughout the summer. 


Remove the water sprouts from 
fruit trees. They cut off sunlight and 
use plant food that should be utilized 
in the development of fruit and the 
other essential parts of the tree. 


It is necessary to sow seed of some 
of the fall and winter vegetables now 
or they will not be ready for trans- 
planting at the proper time. Among 
this number are tomatoes, cabbage 
and collards. 

“There is a time for all things,” and 
this is particularly true in reference 
to the spraying of fruit trees. Prac- 
tice it if you would have peaches, 
plums, grapes and apples of the best 
size, color and quality. 

Cut off and burn old dewberry vines 
as soon as they are through bearing. 
This will give more room for the new 
growth and aid in keeping in check 
troublesome diseases. 


Write the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 750, “Roses for the 
Home.” We should know more about 
the culture of the rose which grows 
so magnificently throughout the 
South. 


Tie the shoots of newly planted 
grape vines to stakes or they may be 
broken off or injured. In case a num- 
ber of shoots have started to grow, 
pinch off all of them except the two 
strongest, which should be preserved 
for the permanent main stems. 


If you have more vegetables and 
fruits than you can use, divide with 
your neighbor who may be less for- 
tunate. It may be the means of fur- 
ther stimulating his interest in the 
growing of these things for himself. 


Are you aware that we of the South 
have in our common cushaw a winter 
squash that rivals in flavor and keep- 
ing quality the famous Hubbard 
squash of the North? Plant seed 
enough of this splendid vegetable to 
produce squashes to last you through 
the winter. It makes delicious pies, 
puddings and other dainty dishes. 


Pinch back the tops of new rasp- 
berry and blackberry shoots when 
they have reached a height of about 
three feet. This will force them to 
send out side branches, which in- 
creases the fruiting wood for next 
year and causes a stout bushy growth 
rather than the long straggling canes. 


Almost everyone who makes any 
pretense at gardening has vegetables 
during the spring and early summer, 
but it is only the truly good gardener 
who has an abundant supply during 
the hot dry months of mid-summer. 
Let us all try this year to be in the 
good gardener class. 


Celery plants that have been grow- 
ing in the seed bed since early spring 
should now be transplanted to another 
portion of the bed or placed in pots. 
Also, if the plants tend to become 
spindling they should have their tops 


sheared. For success with celery, it 
is necessary for the plants to be 
strong and stocky with a well devel- 
oped root system when they are set 
to the field, and this is not possible 
where they are allowed to remain 
crowded in the seed bed. 


As an additional bit of evidence in 
favor of planting beans for use dur- 
ing winter in the dry state, I wish to 
introduce a remark made by a friend 
formerly of Massachusetts, the home 
of the navy bean. In the course of a 
conversation concerning the different 
kinds of beans, he told me that the 
best “Boston baked beans” he had 
ever eaten were served him in a 
Southern home in northeast Georgia, 
and that they were of the type com- 


monly known in the South as corn- | 


field beans. It would seem, therefore, 
that when a Bostonian even intimates 
that our old Southern corn-field 
beans make better “Boston baked 
beans” than the white navy bean of 
the North, we who have always been 
aware of their good quality should 
plant them in greater quantity. 
. F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticultrist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Fall Tomatoes May Be Had from 
Cuttings 

fi ehper grow readily from cut- 

tings, and an early fall crop may 
be had by making cuttings from the 
spring crop. Seedlings are hard to 
raise during summer unless they are 
given special care. But plants from 
cuttings are comparatively easy to 
obtain. Then when roots have form- 
ed the plants are two or three weeks 
ahead of plants from a seedbed made 
at the same time. 

Probably the easiest way to obtain 
plants, according to C. K. McQuarrie, 
State Agent for the University of 
Florida Extension Division, is to bend 
the old vine over and cover a portion 
of it with earth so that the top pro- 
trudes. In a few days roots will have 
formed and the top may be cut off, 
with the roots, and set. A more diffi- 
cult way is*to make cuttings several 
inches long and to set them in sand 
until they are rooted. They should 
be watered frequently and protected 
from the hot sun. 

Where the old plants are not dis- 
eased they may be pruned back to 
eight or ten inches and allowed to 
form new tops. This will perhaps give 
the earliest tomatoes. In the home 
garden this pruning may be extended 
over several weeks so that a succes- 
sion of tomatoes may be had. The 
cuttings may be made with the same 
view. 








Fruit and Vegetable Shippers 


Violate Law 

HE officials in charge of the en- 

forcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act report that inspectors have 
found several interstate shipments 
of packages of fruits and vegetables 
such as grapes, tomatoes, and ber- 
ries which contain no statement on 
the package as to the quantity of con- 
tents. The net weight amendment 
to the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
requires that all packages of foods 
which are shipped into interstate or 
foreign commerce must be marked 
plainly and conspicuously with a 
statement of the quantity of the net 
contents, either by weight or meas- 
ure. 

Shippers who violate the law by 
fafling to mark the quantity of the 
contents of each package of fruits 
and vegetables they ship into inter- 
state commerce are liable to crim- 
inal prosecution. 





FROM HIGH UP 


Sweet Young Things (to aviator)—How 
do people look to you when you're up in the 
air? 


‘Madam, I get up so high that my uncles 


date. 





Lime Buyers, 
Notice: 





\ LIMESTONE/ 


Owing to the fact that the railroads 
have asked for a 15% increase in 
all freight rates, effective July 1st, 
we advise every farmer, who can 
possibly arrange to take care of it, 
to order out as much Mascot Ground 
Limestone as possible before that 


Yours for prompt service. 


MASCOT) American Ballast Company 
P. 0. Box 4002, Knoxville, Tenn. 








for you in the fields. 


Just the thing 
for hauling milk 
to the creamery. 





Make the Auto Do Your Hauling 





The Dixie Trailer 


Nothing like it for quick, light hauling. Always ready for 
instant use, and no trouble to leave behind when not 
needed. Attached easily and quickly to any car. A great 
convenience for use on the farm or for general hauling. 


Saves Time, Teams and Money 


Can make a dozen trips while a team makes one, and at 
less expense. Anyone who can run a car can do hauling 
with a DIXIE TRAILER while the teams are earning 


The Dixie Trailer has a capacity of 750 to 1,000 pounds. The 
body is 4 by 5 feet inside measurement. There are 12-inch side- 
boards and 12-inch removable racks. All parts are carefully and 
strongly made. Wheels—Ford type. 

Mail the attached coupon for 
prices and full information. 


Council Tool Co., Wananish, N. C. 








Council Tool Co., Wananish, N. C. 
Please send me prices and description with full in- 
formation regarding the Dixie Trailer. 
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look like ants.” 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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JTHERN FARM GAZETTE 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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BUY A LIBERTY LOAN BOND 


HE United States Government is now 
issuing bonds to finance the war for the 
world’s freedom. These bonds are issued 
in denominations of $50, $100 and up, and are 
offered for cash or installments. These bonds 
are nct taxable, bear 314 per cent interest, and 
if the United States Govwrassunt issues any 
war bonds paying a higher rate of interest 
these liberty loan bonds will also pay the 
higher rate. As a patriotic duty, every citizen 
who can do so should buy these bonds, and we 
hope every farmer who has a small cash sur- 
plus will take at least one. 

Every young man between twenty-one and 
thirty-one must register for war service June 
5, and if you are not within these ages you 
should serve America in some other way. 
If you can’t fight as a soldier you can at 
least put your surplus money to fighting. Buy 
a Liberty Loan Bond. 











HE North Carolina Agricultural and Engineer- 

ing College honored itself this week by con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Science on Prof. 
W. F. Massey. Professor Massey was for many 
years a teacher in the College, and his uncounted 
thousands of friends will appreciate this deserved 
tribute to one of America’s most distinguished 
agricultural leaders. 





N EXCELLENT program has been prepared 

for “Country Life Week,” June 17-24, at the 
University of North Carolina Summer School. 
Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the University of Wisconsin, 
among others, will deliver a series of notable ad- 
dresses. That Prof. E. C. Branson has prepared 
the program is sufficient guaraniee of its excel- 
lence, and he will gladly mail full information to 
any inquirer. 





OW about those weedy pastures? 

already to be seen all over the country. The 
corn needs cultivation. Why? To keep down the 
weeds and grass. Why do we grow corn? For 
feed. Well, if the corn must be kept free of weeds, 
to grow corn for feed, why do we expect grass to 
grow to feed the stock when we neglect to keep 
down the weeds? The corn will not make a crop 
unless we keep down the weeds, and by the same 
token, neither will the grass. 


They are 





OUTHERN business men can show no better 

brand of patriotism this year than by codper- 
ating to the utmost with farmers in marketing. 
We believe excellent prices for nearly all staple 
crops will prevail this fall, but local market gluts, 
because of unorganized, badly directed selling 
methods, are always possible. This is the business 
man’s problem as much so as it is the farmer’s 
Ask your merchant and your broker what plans 
are under way for insuring, in so far as possible, 


fair prices for corn, beans, peanuts, hogs and 
cattle this fall. If nothing is being done, insist 
that something be started. 





FARMER told us of a novel plan for circulat- 

ing magazines the other day. “Our local gro- 
ceryman,” he said, “has a rack in his store for 
holding magazines, and he went to the expense of 
stocking it with a number of good magazines to 
begin with. Then he told his patrons that they 
might each get a magazine to read by bringing 
another magazine to put in the rack in the place 
of the borrowed one, or a patron might borrow 
two by placing two others in the rack, and so on. 
The plan works well, and we are able to read a 





great many magazines without any one person 
subscribing for a large number.” 





OUTH Carolina is suffering, as North Caro- 

lina and many other states are suffering, from 
a vicious and inequitable system of taxation. 
Mr. T. L. Johnson, who served for years as a 
member of the South Carolina Tax Commission, 
says that he would estimate that lands are assess- 
ed at 15 per cent of their real value, whereas, live- 
stock, farm machinery and equipment, etc., are 
assessed at 50 to 60 per cent. In other words, the 
landless man—the man struggling to get a home— 
is taxed at three or four times as heavy a rate as 
the man who already has land. No wonder ten- 
ancy and homelessness increase under such a sys- 
tem. 





HERE is no better fall and winter pasture crop 

for hogs and calves than rape, when planted on 
rich land. But every fall we hear complaints that 
-the land was so hard or the weather so dry that 
the rape failed to grow, or could not be planted 
until too late. The area planted to rape is usually 
not large, because it requires rich land. For this 
reason it has always seemed to the writer that it 
would pay to provide a rape patch in a way that 
would overcome all these difficulties. If land is 
broken, say July 1, well manured, and then disked 
and harrowed every ten days or two weeks until 
September 1 to 15, a stand and a crop can almost 
be guaranteed. Why will such preparation not 
pay on a small area close to the barn? If fall 
litters are to be grown or other pigs kept during 
the late fall and winter we believe it will pay and 
pay well, to give the special attention to insure a 
good patch of rape. Another crop of rape can be 
grown in the spring and two crops a year ought to 
give a profitable return on the land. If some such 
plan is not followed there will always be trouble 
in getting a fall crop of rape or any other fall 
grazing crop. 





Get Your Local Farm Loan Association 
Ready to Do Business 


HE National Farm Loan Board is now send- 
T ing out the actual cash to national farm loan 

associations. The rural credits law is no 
longer a matter of theory: the wheels are actually 
running. With little more delay than will always 
be necessary you can now borrow up to half the 
value of your farm at 5 per cent interest and have 
30 to 40 years, wish it, 
the loan. 





if you in which to repay 


But don’t forget that if you are to do this you 


must join a national farm loan association and 


file your application in due form. Only a few 
days ago we had this despairing complaint from 
a reader: 


“T joined the association when it organized,” 
he wrote, “and was told at the time that the 
money would be available by the first of 
March, but read an article in The Progressive 
Farmer later to the effect that it would not be 
ready before the first of May. That time has 
now passed, you know, and no one seems to 
have heard anything from it. I was in town 
last week and talked with several business 
men in regard to it, but they don’t seem to 
think that the money will be put out now since 
the war has been declared. I also saw our 
local secretary and he said it would probably 
be three or four months before an appraiser 
for this section is appointed and it may be 
fall or later before we hear anything from it. 
I had intended increasing my livestock consid- 
erably and want some of this money to put 
down additional fences and build a silo; but 
from the way things look now it don’t seem 
as if we people in this section are going to get 
any benefit from this source any time soon.” 


We promptly took up this complaint with the 


Federal Land Bank authorities and found this 
situation. On April 10 they had sent the secretary 
of this man’s local association all the necessary 


hadn’t sent them in. 


Instead of doing his own part, 


blanks, but this secretary 


he was delaying, 


and “guessing that it would be three or four 
months” before an appraiser would be appointed 
to serve his people. As a matter of fact, the 
Federal Land Bank assured us that it had ap- 


praisers waiting for work. 

If you own land and need 5 per cent money for 
improvements or to pay off debts on your land, 
you can get nine other people to join with you 
and organize a national farm loan association any 
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time now, with the assurance that the money will 
be forthcoming with reasonable promptness. But 
you must be sure that your local secretary attends 
to his work promptly and in a business-like way. 


Food and Feed First—Let’s Raise an 
Abundance of Rough Feed This Year 


NE of the worst economic sins of which the 
QO South is guilty is that of depending on the 
North and West for hay. We have every 
climatic advantage for growing large crops of 
rough feed, and census figures show that we actu- 
ally average more hay per acre than those very 
sections from which we buy it. Yet every year 
trainload after trainload of hay is shipped into the 
South, taking away cotton and tobacco money 
that a better farming system would keep at home. 
This year, however, it is likely that we shall see 
a change. Uncle Sam is going to expect that our 
allies in Europe shall have first call on any sur- 
plus of food and feed raised in our Northern 
states, and he is going to expect, too, to use 
freight cars for moving these and other supplies 
to seaports rather than to Southern farmers. In 
other words, it looks very much now as if the 
man who needs. feed of any kind next season will 
either grow it himself or do without it. 

Right now is the time for every Southern farmer 
to prepare for any emergency in the feed situ- 
ation during the next twelve months. No man 
positively knows that we can buy feed at all next 
winter, but we all know well that we can grow it, 
and grow it cheaper than we _ probably 











ever 
bought it. 

There’s still time to put in cowpeas, soy- beans, 
millet and sorghum, all of which will make good 
feed. If you haven’t the seed, buy them—it will 
pay you. Every piece of stubble land, every acre 
not otherwise in use, should be put to work, and 
put to work at once. Remember, it will probably 
be a case of raise feed or do without. 





Plant a Big Acreage of Sweet Potatoes 


N ACTUAL human food value per acre there 

are few if any crops. that will out-yield the 

sweet potato. Moreover, it has two distinct 
additional advantages in that (1) it is well adapted 
to soil and climatic conditions nearly everywhere 
in the South from Maryland to Texas and Okla- 
homa, and (2) it may be planted from April on 
until July and even early August in the lower 
South. 





We trust that every Progressive Farmer reader 
has already made a large initial planting of sweet 
potatoes, and that vines cut from this first plant- 
ing will be used to largely increase the area de- 
voted to the crop. A considerable part of land 
now in oats or wheat may well be planted to 
potatoes, and cotton land on which poor stands 
have come may be likewise used to good advan- 
tage. 

Plant plenty of sweets; there will probably be 
a good market for any surplus, and if there isn’t 
the hogs can well use it. 


A Thought for the Week 


1 ] E ARE not fighting a selfish battle. We are 
not fighting to triumph for ourselves—we 
who did not seek this war. We are fighting 
for civilization and for democracy and for mankind. 
: France has sent her flag to every battle- 
field without a selfish thought; but France now 
wills—in agreement with her allies—that there 
shall be guaranteed what forever will prevent. the 
recurrence of such a cataclysm! You, who are 
business men, you believe in contracts. You re- 
spect your signatures. You know that whenever 
there is a controversy or a difference of opinion 
between: yourselves, it can be adjusted by arbitra- 
tion that can be submitted to the courts. You have 
the law and you have judges, and you can go to 
the Supreme Court to get your due and find jus- 
tice. You do not rely on your own brute strength 
when you seek to enforce what you believe to be 
your rights. What exists between citizens, must 
also exist between nations.—M. Viviani, French 
Minister of Justice, in address in New York City, 
May 10, 1917. 
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THE WAR WITH GERMANY: WHAT ARE WE 
FIGHTING FOR? 


By CLARENCE POE 

















for two fundamental reasons. For one thing, 

the present war from the beginning has been 
essentially a conflict between democracy and 
autocracy, and a nation, “conceived in liberty,” as 
America was, cannot look uncaring upon the tri- 
umph of autocracy anywhere in the world. In the 
second place, we are fighting for the maintenance 
of human rights on the high seas. The sea is the 
“public road” of all nations. No country has a right 
to make it unsafe for people to travel the high 
seas of water, just as no man has a right to make 
it unsafe for other men to travel our highways of 
earth. 

One of my good friends said, “I am not in favor 
of fighting Germany until she comes within the 
three-mile limit of our Atlantic Coast.” Such a 
policy would mean the surrender of fundamental 
American rights and even human rights. Suppose 
two neighbors should get mad with each other, 
and one should say to you and your neighbors, 
“If any one of you travels the public road passing 
by my house you do so at your peril. My enemy 
travels along that road sometimes, and I will 
dynamite without warning every wagon, auto- 
mobile, or buggy I see coming on that road, re- 
gardless of whether I kill you, your innocent 
wives, your son and daughters, or babes suckling 
at the mother’s breast. 

x es 


“Tc: United States is at war against Germany 


If such a threat were made, it is easy enough to 
imagine what you and your neighbors. would do. 
If you lived in an organized, civilized community, 
you would have the man seized as a criminal, re- 
strained from his purpose, and punished for any 
execution of his threat. On the other hand, if you 
lived in an uncivilized, frontier community, such 
as the “Wild West” was fifty years ago, you and 
the rest of the people would join together to fight 
that barbarian until he respected the common 
rights of humanity. And then in recognition of a 
supreme need, you might set up constables, courts, 
sheriffs, and jails to prevent any such defiance of 
human rights in future. 

It is just such a threat against human rights that 
Germany has not only made but has carried into 
execution. When she brutally sank the gallant 
ship Lusitania and sent to the bottom of the sea 
scorces and scores of non-combatant men and 
women, including mothers with little ones as in- 
nocent as those who prattle at your own fireside 
tonight—when Germany did this and a hundred 
other similar acts previously outlawed by the con- 
science of mankind, she dyed her Macbeth-hands 
with murderer’s blood, which not all her science 
and skill and boasted “culture” can ever wipe out. 

* ok * 


Now if the nations of the earth were properly 
organized, there would be some supreme authority 
that would restrain and punish this murderer-na- 
tion, just as courts and sheriffs now punish mur- 
derer-individuals. But since we lack such a 
“league of nations to enforce peace” it is the in- 
escapable duty of America to join in the voluntary 
effort of other peoples to go up against Germany 
until she renounces her murderous threats and 
promises to abide by the standards which Chris- 
tendom has established. 

xk ok * 


And then there is one other thing which all good 
Americans hope will follow the final victory. Just 
as the outraged citizens in the frontier community, 
after fighting the outlaw, might set up orderly gov- 
ernment to punish all individual offenders in future, 
so we hope that the nations now allied against 
Prussian brutality will not rest until they have 
established a “League of Nations” whereby all the 
peoples of the earth will unite their military and 
naval strength for the punishment of any indi- 
vidual nation which again breaks or threatens the 
world’s peace. Ex-President Taft is head of a 
nation-wide organization now working for the 
organization of such a League of Nations, and 
President Wilson has eloquently pledged all the 
powers of his great office to the accomplishment 
of the same end. Moreover, in France, in England, 
and in all the allied countries, men are inspired by 
the same high vision. As the great Frenchman 
recently visiting America, M. Viviani, declared be- 
fore our own House of Representatives: 


“And when by force we have at last im- 
posed military victory, our labors will not be 
concluded. Our task will be, I quote from the 
noble words of President Wilson, ‘to organize 
the society of nations.’ We will shat- 
ter the ponderous sword of militarism; we will 


establish guarantees for peace; and then we 
can disappear from the world’s stage since we 
shall leave at the cost of our common immola- 
tion the noblest heritage future generations 
can possess.” 
The allied nations now at war with us, in answer- 
ing President Wilson’s note last December, declar- 
ed their sympathy for “a league of nations to in- 
sure peace and justice throughout the world.” And 
Premier Lloyd-George of England, possibly the 
greatest personal force on earth today, makes this 
prediction as to conditions after the war: 


“The nations will band themselves together to 
punish the first peace-breaker who comes out. 
As to the armies of Europe, every weapon will 
be a sword of justice in the government of 
men; every arm will be a constabulary for 
peace.” 

e+ = 

In other words, America is now fighting “a war 
against war,” a war to prevent forever hereafter 
such wars as that which now rages. But the Ger- 
man ideal is militaristic. As a recent authority 
has declared, “she subordinates the civil power to 
the military power; she glorifies war and believes 
it not only to’ be necessary once in awhile but to 
be a legitimate instrument of policy.” As a nation 
she has no patience with the ideal of a league of 
nations executing judgment in _ righteousness. 
Such an ideal to her is effeminate. She has freed 
herself, she declares, from “the contemptible sin 
of weakness.” Force is to her as a god. “The iron 
hand,” or “the mailed fist” is the familiar phrase 
that springs to any well-informed mind when Ger- 
man policy is mentioned: Bismarck, well called 
“the man of Bloodand Iron,” was the real father of 
modern Germany, and he has stamped the impress 
of his warlike and unscrupulous nature upon every 
feature of the nation. A long list of German phil- 
osophers and teachers have reiterated his views 
until the German mind is thoroughly inoculated 
with them. Writing in the dispassionate years of 
the early 90’s, twenty years ago, Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, now President of Harvard, correctly de- 
scribed the trend of German thought when he 
said: 

“The Emperor is indeed an ardent believer 
in the new monarchical theory which has re- 
cently come into vogue in Germany—a theory 
that decries universal suffrage and proclaims 
the military monarchy as the best possible 
form of government—thus furnishing one of 
many examples of the way the end of the cen- 
tury is rejecting the principles and reversing 
the conclusions that have been laboriously 
developed during the last hundred years. The 
fact is that ever since the battle of Sadowa a 
profound change has been coming over the 
German character. The dreamy, poetical, mys- 
tical temperament has given way before the 
hard, practical, organizing spirit of the Prus- 
sians. The unity of the Fatherland which the 
dreamers failed to accomplish was brought 
about by means of the drill-sergeant, and 
hence the nation is ruled by his methods.” 

oe. 

Let us consider, for example, the teachings of 
one typical German philosopher of recent years, 
Treitschke. Like many others of his class, he 
preaches that war is necessary for the elimination 
of weak peoples; and that the government need 
respect no promises, no moralities, when they 





[THE war with Germany may be 
won by the farmers of the 
South,” says Gifford Pinchot in 
pointing out that the saving of the 
$700,000,000 worth of Northern-and- 
Western-raised foodstuffs heretofore 
used in the South might turn the tide 
of battle. And in every quarter one 
hears a similar appeal to our Southern 
farmers. But if they are to do their 
full duty in the crisis brought about 
by the world war, they must have a 
clear understanding of the issues in- 
volved in the mighty conflict. The 
purpose of this article by Editor 
Clarence Poe is to give suchan un- 
derstanding. 
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Stand in the way of its progress. Let us quote his 
exact words: 


“The state has no power to limit its own 
power; hence no treaty when it becomes in- 
convenient can ibe binding; hence the very no- 
tion of arbitration is absurd; hence war is part 
of the Divine order.” 


In matters of difficulties with other governments, 
he declares, “it is absurd to bluster about morality, 
or expect the state to confront them with a cate- 
chism in her hand.” 

Nurtured on such teachings, is it any wonder 
that Germany, wishing to drive through Belgium 
to attack unprepared France, calmly ignored the 
treaty she had signed solemnly promising never to 

(Concluded on page 19, column 1) 





WORKING WITH OTHER FOLKS: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNE 


By CLARENCE POE 


HE marketing problem will be an¢especially 
important one this fall. And if this fall’s prob- 
lems are to be properly solved, you must begin 
working out solutions now. Askwhat your local mer- 
chants are doing or are going to do. See the officers 
of the chamber of commerce in your market town. 
And then get the farmers of your neighborhood 
together. Perhaps your county demonstration 
agent may help you. Your local merchants and 
other town business men should help farmers mar- 
ket the foodstuffs and feedstuffs they are asked 
to raise this year, but the wisest thing for farmers 
to do is to put themselves in a position where they 
will not be dependent wholly on the local market. 
And this means organization—selling in large 
quantities and with all products properly graded. 
Sell to your local dealers, of course, if you can get 
adequate prices, but be prepared to go over their 
heads and ship to other points if these local deal- 
ers fail to offer what they should. 


In every school district in the South after crops 
are laid by we believe it will be well to have a 
“Marketing and Rural Credits Meeting.” Ask all 
the farmers to attend and discuss their problems. 
Name committees to interview local merchants 
and the nearby chambers of commerce. Interview 
bankers and ask what will be their policy as to 
lending money on the products your section raises. 
Find out in what form various products should be 
marketed. See what neighbors are willing to sell 
together. Arrange to get market quotations from 
all market towns to which you might ship pro 
ducts. 

Then, too, why not establish on the codperative 
basis a sweet potato curing house such as was 
mentioned in last week’s Progressive Farmer? 
Why not pool cotton seed and get the higher 
prices so easy to get through codperative action? 
Have somebody explain the rural credits act and 
see what persons would join a national farm loan 
association. Isn’t it worth while to have such a 
meeting in your community? And if somebody 
must lead—? 








One great advantage of codperative marketing 
is that the poorer and less enterprising farmers 
are raised to higher standards of efficiency. Only 
this morning, for example, a Florida friend show- 
ed us a statement of the returns from a shipment 
of strawberries sold in New York City March 19. 
The lots as shipped by several different farmers 
sold all the way from 20 to 85 cents a quart. “The 
man who got 85 cents for his best is a man who 
has a reputation for business-like methods,” said 
our friend. “He carefully grades his berries, and 
his choicest boxes were almost faultless. The man 
who got only 20 cents is a man who despises 
‘scientific farming’ and naturally ships hodge- 
podge lots of all sorts and sizes, averaging on the 
whole probably not half what he would get if he 
took pains.” An efficient marketing organization 
will insist upon proper grading of all products be- 
fore shipments are made, and thus teach the mem- 
bers from the beginning the importance of putting 
quality products together. 

IV 


It is gratifying to find that demonstration agents 
and other persons interested in increased food 
production are beginning to preach codperative 
purchase of modern farm machinery. In Dallas 
County, Texas, for example, Mr. C. O. Moser is 
pushing plans for the codOperative ownership of 
potato-curing houses, grist mills, pea, corn and 
grain harvesters, threshing machines, etc. “If each 
community of about twenty farmers would get to- 
gether and buy farm machinery which is required 
only during certain periods of each season, they 
could save a large sum and be able to do all their 
work without trouble,” Mr. Moser said recently 


(Concluded on page 17, column 1) 
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Cheerfulness in 


a Tin—with a 
sifter top 


“Be good and you'll be happy”— 
if your feet don’t hurt. 

It’s true, you know. 

All the wealth and good things 
in the world won’t make you 
cheerful when something /urts. 

If it’s a definite, locatable pain, 
—you can most generally fix it. 
But it is the “‘fidgets” that you 
can’t exactly locate, that make 
you utterly miserable in the face 
of every circumstance. 

“Fidgets’” more than _ likely 
come from skin irritation some- 
where—just pure mechanics, like 
a dry bearing in a motor car. 

Dousing with Mennen’s after 
your bath is as good for you as it 
is for baby. And it’s as soothing to 
your disposition as it is to his. 

If your husband is crotchety 
sometimes (as husbands occa- 
sionally are—especially in hot 
weather) get him to try it. 

And if he says it’s too ladylike, 
remind him that the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam’ shake thousands of 
tins into their shoes to make 
marching easier. 

Of the hundreds of ‘balcum 
Powders on the market, maybe 
two or three are as good as Men- 
nen’s. But it’s so easy to be sure. 
Just say Mennen’s to the druggist; 
ask himtogive youthenewlargetin. 

“Smile Powder” somebody called 
it, and that’s what it really 7s. 


MENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 





Now in the new large size economical cas 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all 


or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Laboratories 
1061 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


TRADEMARK 


with the 

original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 














Our Farm Women 
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Suggestions for June 
“YATHAT is 


’ 


so rare as a day in 


June?’ 
Live out of doors all you can. 
Use more vegetables and less meat 
' this month if you are heavy meat eat- 
| ers. 
Make the 
work. 


fireless cooker do the 

Get every jar and bottle ready for 
vegetables and fruits. 

Never risk a jar of fruit by using an 
old rubber; the contents spoil before 
winter, nine times out of ten. 

The chickens will repay you for 
supplying them with clean water. 

Are the garden 
and pruned? 


tomatoes staked 


| Dig the pond for next winter’s ice. 


Plant enough extra peas, beans and 
corn to feed one soldier in the 
trenches. 

Let the children have a patriotic 
pig; it may help to feed a soldier. 

Have you flowers on the table every 
meal? 


Are you appreciating the flowers in 
the woods? Keep a bunch of them 
in a great jar. 

Let daughter make cherry cobbler 
for the company. 

Now ifs the time for picnics—invite 
your friends. 

Spring has been late this year, but 
the baby beets should be 
ready to can. 


almost 


Plant another row of radishes. 


Eat plenty of strawberries and 
cherries—raw and in shortcake. 

Have a “cherry social” and mak¢ 
some money for the club. 

Cleanliness of the home surround- 
ings means health later in the sum- 
mer, 

Screen every porch, every door and 
every window. 

Place big fly traps outdoors; flies 
kill more people than war. 

Are careful that your words 
teach peace and not hatred in discus- 
sing the war in the presence of the 
children ? 


you 


Read a little poetry about the birds 
and flowers to the children. 


As fast as the garden and flower 
seeds ripen, save a few of the best. 
Mark extra fine samples by tying 
on cloth or string. Keep the seeds in 
well labeled bags or bottles in a tin 
box for next year. 
for friends. 


Save a few extra 


Spur up the United Farm Woman’s 
Club by joining it. If you already be- 
long, suppose that you suggest a can- 
ning outfit and can a few of your 
spare fruits and vegetables for buy- 
ing material for bandages, sending to 
the soldiers or for feeding the poor of 
your own community next winter. 


Let the Woman’s Club clean up the 
schoolhouse. 
pairs needed by the committeemen, 
and otherwise see that the school is 
in good condition for opening. 


Appoint a committee to care for the 
schoolhouse grounds during the sum- 
mer. 


Now is the time to start saving 
feathers. Hot weather goose feath- 
ers are not generally considered as 
good as later ones, but you can geta 
bag ready to put them in and find a 
market. 


Are you putting down your sterile 
eggs in water glass? 

Have you registered your baby’s 
birth? 





Make a list of the re-— 


Now is the time to persuade your 
husband to establish a flock of sheep. 
Lamb is a delicious meat and is not 
so heavy as pork. 


The wool can be sent to the factory 
and made into splendid blankets, car- 
pets, and soft warm cloth. If there 
be dogs you will have to kill the 
worthless or drive the sheep in a cor- 
ral near the house at night. 


Look out for fires in the woods, for 
timber is getting scarce and expen- 
sive. 


If you have a splendid garden and 
smokehouse, perhaps by fall you can 
use the money from the cotton for in- 
stalling running water or a lighting 
system; therefore study about them 
now. There are bulletins published 
on this subject. 


If the baby is restless, keep her on 
the shady side of the porch, if it is 
well screened. Let her clothing be 
light, protecting only the abdomen 
with a very soit knitted wool band. 
Do not experiment with her foods. 
Sponge her with tepid water to which 
a little baking soda has been added, 
and change every garment from the 
skin out before putting her to bed. 


Curtainless windows in summer 
make a room look very bare and un- 
inviting. If you have been in the 
habit of taking down your curtains, 
suppose you substitute a little ruffle 
of scrim, or other cheap washable 


material, across the top of the win- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


acidity of the body, keep the muscleg 
suppie, ete. 

Following is a tabulated list of our 
garden products according to the 
amount of heat and energy they yield. 
Perhaps you ask why we give the list 
in the order of their value as fuel 
foods. If you look back over your 
files you will find that we have pub- 
lished tables giving the amount of 
protein, mineral matter, etc. 

Heat is important, as you can real- 
ize. Suppose you had splendid cotton 
seed, and the soil had in it the in- 
vredients for stalk, bloom, and fibre, 
but the sun did not shine. Would tiie 
cotton germinate and thrive? No, it 
needs the heat for the energy with 
which to perform the physical and 
chemical changes of growth. It is 
just the same in the human body: the 
fuel foods are the body’s sunshine, as 
it were. The starches and sugars and 
fats burn with a combustion so low 
that a flame is not produced, but they 
burn just the same and they make thie 
flesh and bone-making material, the 
protein and mineral matter, available 
as the sunshine converts earth into 


plant. Here is the table: 
Garden Fuel Value Garden Fuel Value 
Product Calories Product Calories 
Per Lb. Per Lh. 
Peas (dried)...1611 TUPhipng<..«i2.ss. 185 
Beans (dried). .1586 String Beans .. 154 
Beans (baked). 583 Seets 





Potatoes (sweet) 558 


Bananas ...... 460 
Corn (green)... 470 7 
Corn (roasting Cabbage ....0+6 142 
GA oie e sey 435 Cauliflower .... 139 
Ce ee 450 Radishes ...... 133 
Potatoes (white) 378 LGC siceee cence 130 
PATSEIDS 4.46% 294 ise Ea. vs. 2g- 126 
BOIS oichadace 2Oe SOIMGCH weecese 109 
Peas (green)... 252 RUNDE iccwss 105 
OTanges ~« 6 0sas 233 Tomatoes ..... 194 
ORION. 2. .c6ssee 220 SQUGSH 6. cccces 103 
CAPTOO 4 0644-40 % 204 Asparagus ..... 100 
LGGTHORE 62 ekaas 201 MiGUUUCe 44 46-265 87 
Peaches. .6s22.%0 188 CONSE ak. cea es se 84 
CaCumber 5%... 79 


You will see that the pea and bean 
come at the top of the list; even 
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shun it. 


(2) Good 
(2) A 


nursing 
nursing 


bottle; easily 
poor bottle; it is 


impossible to clean it. The tube ts a fine 





HOT WEATHER IS COMING—CONSIDER THESE 


1 is is what the evil one put in the mind of’ man to invent: It is a soother, 
fur mothers who @o not think, to giveto helpless little babies who cannot think. 
cleaned. 

hard to clean. 

(4) This nursing bottle has been the cause of many a baby’s death. 


vviling sufficient to kill them would ruin the rubber. 


| 





It is almost 
breeding place for disease germs and 








dow. Let the side piece fall on each 
side covering only the window frame 
and not the window glass. 


Why do we urge the planting of 
beats and peas? Because when dried 
a pound yields more than fifteen and 
a half times as much fuel value as 
squash and twenty times as much as 
cucumbers, while they utilize but one 
fortieth of the space and enrich rath- 
er than deplete the soil. 


FUEL AND FOOD VALUES OF 
DIFFERENT VEGETABLES 


Per Pound—Then Keep a Succes- 
sion of Crops Growing to Supply 
All the Needs of the Body 
FAIR sized garden with intensive 
tillage can be made to go a long 
way toward keeping a family well 
supplied with food. 

To do this the vegetables must be 
chosen with care to cover the various 
needs of the body. We need food.— 

(1) To supply heat and energy; 

(2) To supply flesh and bone-mak- 
ing material; 

(3) To supply bulk, or, as it is call- 
ed in cattle feeding, roughage; 

(4) To assist in the digestion of 
other foods, regulate the blood, the 


dried, soaked and cooked, again they 
are higher in calories or heat units, 
which is the measurement for food 
value, as inches and ounces are for 
length and weight. 

Next on the list is our blessed old 
life-saving sweet potato. Raise quan- 
tities of them, enough for the family 
and a soldier or two. Do you have 
trouble keeping them on into the 
next summer? Then ask us how to 
do it, and we will tell you how to 
build a little shed and treat them so 
that you can have them wntil Irish 
potatoes come again. 

Do you see how good a food corn 
and roasting ea~ <e, and Irish pota- 
toes and onions id turnips? 

Look at the bottom of the list now. 
Observe celery, lettuce, squash, to- 
matoes and spinach; they look small 
in fuel value but they are high in the 
mineral salts that come under the 
fourth need of the body referred to 
above. Children need plenty of them 
for bone material and adults for 
keeping muscles supple. This is the 
great value of fruit also. 

In growing just a few vegetables, 
choose those at the top of the list be- 
cause they can be dried and stored 
readily. Moreover, they contain a 
correspondingly large amount of pro- 
tein. Try to grow enough of all to 
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have one green vegetable—that is, 
one high in mineral salts—to eat with 
those rich in starch or protein the 
whole year through. 

If you want to find in what class a 
vegetable goes as to food value re- 
member this—the seeds (such as peas, 
beans, corn, etc.) contain all the 
foodstuffs high in protein because 
each is a complete plant. 

Roots, tubers, and bulbs, (such as 
potatoes, beets, turnips, etc.) contain 
all the foodstuffs low in protein and 
fat, high in starch or sugar. 

Rinds, (such as squash, pumpkin, 
etc.) contain all foodstuffs in small 
amount; mineral content the chief 
value. 

Leaves and stems (such as celery, 
lettuce, onions, etc.) have mineral 
content as the chief value. 





Rules for Cooking Vegetables 
N COOKING vegetables, remember 

to utilize the food that is in them. 
If you peel, soak and boil a bushel of 
potatoes you lose the nourishment 
equal to that contained in a pound of 
beef. 

Do not cook spinach or turnip salad 
in water and then throw the juice to 
the pigs. Of course the hogs can 
make good use of it for good digest- 
ion, bones and supple muscles, but the 
humans can make better use of it in 
soups and gravies. 

In cooking beets, scrub with a stiff 
brush as soon as taken from the 
ground, leave on the fibres and an 
inch of stem, plunge in boiling water, 
pierce as little as possible in trying 
them and take from the water while 
it still boils. Never soak any vegeta- 
ble after it is cooked. 

Turnips, squash and other washed 
vegetables can be cooked in as little 
water as possible and then set on the 
back of the stove uncovered for the 
water to evaporate and leave the min- 
eral matter. 

Scrub all vegetables well but do not 
soak except when it is absolutely nec- 
essary, as in making radishes crisp. 
Even lettuce is better for being put 
in water a few minutes to absorb 
what it will, then wrapped in a wet 
cloth and put in a covered pail in a 
cool place. 

If you have any doubt at all about 
planting, cultivating, cooking or any- 
thing about a garden, write us and it 
will be our pleasure to get the in- 
formation for you. 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUES- 
TIONS 


Are Your Children Living Under the 
Best Possible Conditions for Their 
Development? 

F YOU are at all in doubt as to 
whether or not you are doing tor 
your baby just what the authorities 
of the world have found to be best, 
ask yourself the following questions. 

Next week the answers will be given, 

and if your answer does not agree 

with the one given here, you may find 
the reason for colic, a tendency to in- 
testinal trouble, throwing up the 
milk, lack of development or other 
small troubles before they grow big 
ones. 

1,How many children have you 
had? How many are living? 

2. How old is the baby? 

3. What do you feed your baby 





4. How often do you feed your 
baby during the day? During the 
night ? 


5. Do you give the baby water to 
drink? 

6. Do you give your baby (a) coffee, 
(b) tea, (c) Coca Cola, (d) pickles, (e) 
sausage, (f) bananas, (g) oranges, (h) 
bread, (i) eggs, (j) broth, (k) oat- 
meal, (1) grits, (m) meat? 

7. Do you keep a cow? 

8. Where do you keep the milk? 

9. Where does your baby sleep at 
night (b) in the day time? 

10. How many hours does your 
baby sleep at night? (b) in the day 
time? 

11.Do you change the baby’s 
clothes right down to the skin when 
you put him to bed? 





12. Do you open the windows in the 
room in which your baby sleeps? 

13. Do you rock the baby to sleep? 

14. How often do you bathe your 
baby? 

15. Do you use hot, cold, or warm 
water for your baby’s bath? 

16. How soon after feeding your 
baby do you give it a bath? 

17. Do you give your baby a paci- 
fier? 

18. What is the shape of the bottle 
nipple ? 

19. Do you take 
whenever he cries? 


your baby up 

20. What do you do for your baby 
when he vomits? 

21. Where do you go 
when your baby is sick? 

22. How do you protect your baby 
from flies in the summer ? 

23. Do you let anybody kiss your 
baby on the mouth? 

24. Is your ‘baby registered? 


for advice 





Helpful Items for the Home Dress- 


maker 
IMULATE tucks above hems of 
thin ruffles, if time permits, by 


carrying coarse (No. 1 or 2) thread 
on top and No. 60 on the bobbin of 
the sewing machine and sew as ona 
straight seam. The effect is that of 
pin-tuck and not so much trouble. 


The easiest wash skirt to make, and 
one that does not sag after being 
washed, is the skirt with plain panel 
back and front. Side gorés can be 
varied with yokes and plaits to suit 
the figure. 

* * + 

Consider your figure always in se- 
lecting a pattern for your new dress. 
If “bunchy,” try to get the longer 
lines, and if tall and thin, the garment 
can be made in almost any style, the 
fuller, fluffer ones usually being most 
becoming. 

* ok * 


Always finish off the skirt at tlfe 
waist before turning the hem at the 
‘bottom of the skirt. This helps solve 
the problem of sagging, uneven skirts. 

* * * 


In your spare moments make strips 
of buttonholes fitting each to a cor- 
responding piece for the buttons later 
when you make dresses for self or 
children. After cutting out under- 
garments often there are straight 
pieces that will make yards of these 
buttonholes. 

a e. 

A buttonhole worker fitting your 
machine can be had at a reasonable 
price. It saves eye-strain and allows 
an extra hour in the fresh air. 


When hemming sash curtains make 
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the hem wide enough for a thimble 
to slide through easily. A thimble put 
on the end of the sash rod when 
ready to hang curtains will keep the 
rod from tearing the curtain and thus 
slip through more readily. 

* * * 


Straight pieces of nainsook, long- 
cloth or domestic can be used for 
making petticoat tapes and draw- 
strings for bags of all kinds where 
bought tape is used. Make narrow 
and hem raw edges in on the machine. 
Do not allow them to be over a quar- 
ter of an inch wide after making. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 





Have Roasting Ears Till Frost 


r YOU want roasting ears plant a 

small patch of corn two weeks 
apart from now up to the middle of 
July. 

If you want sweet corn for eating 
and canning, plant Golden Queen, 
Country Gentleman and Stowell’s Ev- 
ergreen now, and the Country Gentle- 
man will be ready to eat one week af- 
ter Golden Queen, and Stowell’s Ever- 
green will mature two weeks after 
Country Gentleman. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all useful lines, read ‘“‘How Farmers Coéper- 
ate and Double Profits.” 




















A Kodak fits into farm life from the pleasure side, from the 
business side and as a recorder of the familiar events that are so 
full of interest—the sheep washing and shearing, the haying and 
harvest scenes, threshing time, and apple picking. 


It gives pleasure on every holiday—the grange and Sunday 
school picnics, the fishing and hunting trips, the circus and the fair 
—then there are the familiar scenes around home; the children 
and their friends, the family pets—there is good fun in photograph- 
ing them at the time and afterward the pleasure of the pictures 
in the Kodak album. 

And on the business side the Kodak helps to keep the import- 
ant records in a business-like way—the building and ditching, the 
live stock, the orchard, the crops. Pictures of these things with an 
autographic record made on the film at the time of exposure are 
invaluable to the business-like farmer. 

It’s all very simple with a Kodak and less expensive than you think. 


Ask your dealer or write us for free Kodak catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO.,, 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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With the Fingers! 
Corns Lift Out 
Without Pain 


Apply a Few Drops, Then Lift Corns 
or Callouses Off. Stops Corn 
Soreness instantiy 
This tiny bottle holds the wonder of wonders. It 
contains aii almost Magical drug discover y 8 


Cincinnati man. It is called freezone. 
pound made from ether. 
























Apply a few drops of this freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a hard- 
ened callous. Instantly the soreness 
disappears and shortly you will find 
the corn or callous so shriveled and 
loose that you just lift it off with the 
fingers. 

You feel no pain or soreness when 
applying freezone or afterwards. It 
doesn’t even irritate the skin. 


Just ask in any drug store for a 
small bottle of freezone. This will cost 
but a few cents but will positively rid 
your poor, suffering feet of every hard 
torn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, or the tough callouses on bottom 
of feet. If your druggist hasn't any 
freezone he can get is at any wholesale 
house for you. 















Fight the High Cost of Living 
po meg eee gem 

— offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 
§ eS ice daily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
4 caranero Oph eauipped with IRON GRATES 
gf ROO nee eee for coal or wood; charcoal 
fire-pot, smoke stack, 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, and wonderful 
mem book of instructions, 
— ‘ < giving all recipes, all 
for only $12.50. Withityoucan make $10to 
$30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 
and canning it in glass or tin for the market 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work done on Majestic. 

Write today for folder, or send $12.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 


















Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- _, 
oors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 





% 
e Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
Catch Fis large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for price list of fishermen’ sspecialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 


DAISY FLY KILLER placed anywhere, at- 


tracts and kills all 
jes. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 








son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. uaran- 
teed effective. Sold 
by dealers, or 6 sent 
Y by express prepaid 
a for 1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning club and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early orders. 
FARM CANNING 


MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
Dept. P.F. 
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THE IMPROVED MONARCH 
cans all Fruits, Vegetables and 2 

Meats in glass or tin by latest | 4 
COLD PACK METHODS, using [iL 

either steam or hot water process | ii 

Write today for Illustrated Lit- A 4 
erature and special Club prices. | Ht | 
Address, MONARCH MFG, CO., a 

Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

— SAVE YOUR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES!—— 
What you don’t eat now, save for winter meals. The 
Granger Evaporator does it—-easy to run, a child can 
do it. Takes po sugar, no cans, no Jars 

20,000 in use. 2 sizes $6 up. You save the cost sev- 
eral times over in one year on sugar alone. Write for 


FREE booklet D—all about the Evaporator and all 
about evaporating, too. 


GRANGE SALES ASSN., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


| 
| 








The Hoosier Poultry Farm 
Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 
Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. 


When. writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle “and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew's nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn’t preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
reoms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself ‘an old duffer,’’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
‘Jamie,’ and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew's lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home, 


CHAPTER XIX.—(Continued) 


**WNDEED it is!” There was a ring 
of genuineness in Jimmy’s voice 
now. Jimmy was thinking sud- 

denly of what his own good legs 

meant to him. He even, for the mo- 
ment, was willing that this poor crip- 
pled youth should have a part of Pol- 
lyanna’s thoughts and attentions, if 
he were not so presuming as to claim 
too much of them, of course!” “By 

George! it is tough for the poor chap, 

and no mistake.” 

“Tough! You don’t know anything 
about it, Jimmy Bean,” choked Polly- 
anna; “but I do. couldn’t walk 
once. I know!” 





“Yes, of course, of course,” frowned 
the youth, moving restively in his 
seat. Jimmy, looking into Pollyan- 
na’s sympathetic face and brimming 
eyes was suddenly not so sure, after 
all, that he was willing to have this 
Jamie come to town—if just to think 
of him made Pollyanna look like 
that?” 


CHAPTER XX 
The Paying Guests 


HE few intervening days before 

the expected arrival of “those 
dreadful people,” as Aunt Polly term- 
ed her niece’s paying guests, were 
busy ones indeed for Pollyanna—but 
they were happy ones, too, as Polly- 
anna refused to be weary, or discour- 
aged, or dismayed, no matter how 
puzzling were the daily problems she 
had to meet. 

Summoning Nancy, and Namncy’s 
younger sister, Betty, to her aid, Pol- 
lyanna systematically went through 
the house, room by room, and arrang- 
ed for the comfort and convenience 
of her expected boarders. Mrs. Chil- 
ton could do but little to assist. In 
the first place she was not well. In 
the second place her mental attitude 
toward the whole idea was not con- 
ducive to aid or comfort, for at her 
side stalked always the Harrington 
pride of name and raee, and on her 
lips was the constant moan: 

“Oh, Pollyanna, Pollyanna, to think 
of the Harrington homestead ever 
coming to this!” 

“Tt isn’t, dearie,”’ Pollyanna at last 
soothed laughingly. “It’s the Carews 
that are coming to the Harrington 
homestead!” 

But Mrs. Chilton was not to be so 
lightly diverted, and responded only 
with a scornful glance and a deeper 
sigh, so Pollyanna was forced to 
leave her to travel alone her road of 
determined gloom. 

Upon the appointed day, Pollyanna 
with Timothy (who owned the Har- 
rington horses now) went to the sta- 
tion to meet the afternoon train. Up 
to this hour there had been nothing 


but confidence and joyous anticipa- 
tion in Pollyanna’s heart. But with 
the whistle of the engine there came 
to her a veritable panic of doubt, shy- 
ness, and dismay. She realized sud- 
denly what she, Pollyanna, almost 
alone and wnaided, was about to do. 


She remembered Mrs. Carew’s 
wealth, position, and _ fastidious 
tastes. She recollected, too, that this 


would be a new, tall, young-man 
Jamie, quite unlike the boy she had 
known. 


For one awful moment she thought 


only of getting away—somewhere, 
anywhere. 

“Timothy, I—I feel sick. I’m not 
well. I — tell ’em — er — not to 


come,” she faltered, poising as if for 
flight. 

“Ma’am!” 
Timothy. 

One glance into Timothy’s amazed 
face was enough. Pollyanna laughed 
and threw back her shoulders alertly. 

“Nothing. Never mind! I didn’t 
mean it, of course, Timothy. Quick 
—see! They’re almost here,” she 
panted. And Pollyanna hurried for- 
ward, quite herself once more. 


She knew them at once. Even had 
there been any doubt in her mind, 
the crutches in the hands of the tall, 
brown-eyed young man would have 
piloted her straight to her goal. 

There were a brief few minutes of 
eager hand-clasps and incoherent ex- 
clamations, then, somehow, she found 
herself in the carriage with Mrs. Ca- 
rew at her side, and Jamie and Sadie 
Dean in front. She had a chance, 
then, for the first time, really to see 
her friends, and to note the changes 
the six years had wrought. 

In regard to Mrs. Carew, her first 
feeling was one of surprise. She had 
forgotten that Mrs. Carew was so 
lovely. She had forgotten that the 
eyelashes were so long, that the eyes 
they shaded were so beautiful. She 
even caught herself thinking envious- 
ly of how exactly that perfect face 
must tally, figure by figure, with that 
dread beauty-test-table. But more 
than anything else she rejoiced in the 
absence of the old fretful lines of 
gloom and bitterness. 


Then she turned to Jamie. Here 


exclaimed the startled 


again she was surprised, and for 
much the same reason. Jamie, too, 
had grown handsome. To _ herself 


Pollyanna declared that he was really 
distinguished looking. His dark eyes, 
rather pale face, and dark, waving 
hair she thought most attractive. 
Then she ,caught a glimpse of the 
crutches at his side, and a spasm of 
aching sympathy contracted her 
throat. 

From Jamie Pollyanna turned to 
Sadie Dean. Sadie, so far as features 
went, looked much as she had when 
Pollyanna first saw her in the public 
garden; but Pollyanna did not need a 
second glance to know that Sadie, so 
far as hair, dress, temper, speech, and 
disposition were concerned, was a 
very different Sadie indeed. 

Then Jamie spoke. 

“How good you were to let us 
come,” he said to Pollyanna. “Do you 
know what I thought of when you 
wrote that we could come?” 

“Why, n-no, of course not,” stam- 
mered Pollyanna. Pollyanna was 
still seeing the crutches at Jamie’s 
side, and her throat was still tighten- 
ed from that aching sympathy. 


“Well, I thought of the little maid 
in the Public Garden with her bag of 
peanuts for Sir Lancelot and Lady 
Guinevere, and I knew that you were 
just putting us in their places, for if 
you had a bag of peanuts, and we had 
none, you wouldn’t be happy till 
you'd shared it with us.” 

“A bag of peanuts, indeed!” laugh- 
ed Pollyanna. 

“Oh, of course in this case, your 
bag of peanuts happened to be airy 
country rooms, and cow’s milk, and 
real eggs from a real hen’s nest,” re- 
turned Jamie whimsically; “but it 
amounts to the same thing. And 
maybe I'd better warn you—you re- 
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member how greedy Sir Lancelot 
was; — well —”’ He paused mean- 
ingly. 


“All right, P’'ll take the risk,” dimp- 
led Pollyanna, thinking how glad she 
was that Aunt Polly was not present 
to hear her worst predictions soNear- 
ly fulfilled thus early. “Poor Sir 
Lancelot! I wonder if anybody feeds 
him now, or #f he’s there at all.” 


“Well, if he’s there, he’s fed,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Carew, merrily. “This 
ridiculous boy still goes down there 
at least once a week with his pockets 
bulging with peanuts and I don’t 
know what all. He can be traced any 
time by the trail of small grains he 
leaves behind him; and half the time, 
when I order my cereal for breakfast 
it isn’t forthcoming, because, forsooth, 
‘Master Jamie has fed it to the pig- 
eons, ma’am!’ ” 


_ “Yes, but let me tell you,” plunged 
in Jamie, enthusiastically. And the 
next minute Pollyanna found herself 
listening with all the old fascination 
to a story of a couple of squirrels in 
a sunlit garden. Later she saw what 
Della Wetherby had meant in her 
letter, for when the house was reach- 
ed, it came as a distinct shock to her 
to see Jamie pick up his crutches and 
swing himself out of the carriage 
with their aid. She knew then that 
already in ten short minutes he had 
made her forget that he was lame. 


_To Pollyanna’s great relief that 
first dreaded meeting* between Aunt 
Polly and the Carew party passed off 
much better than she had feared. The 
newcomers were so frankly delighted 
with the old house and everything in 
it, that it was an utter impossibility 
for the mistress and owner of it all to 
continue her stiff attitude of disap- 
proving resignation to their presence. 
Besides, as was plainly evident be- 
fore an hour had passed, the personal 
charm and magnetism of Jamie had 
pierced even Aunt Polly’s armor of 
distrust; and Pollyanna knew that at 
least one of her own most dreaded 
problems was a problem no longer, 
for already Aunt Polly was beginning 
to play the stately, yet gracious hos- 
tess to these, her guests. 

Notwithstanding her relief at Aunt 
Polly’s change of attitude, however, 
Pollyanna did not find that all was 
smooth sailing, by any means. There 
was work, and plenty of it, that must 
be done. Nancy’s sister, Betty, was 
pleasant and willing, but she was not 
Nancy, as Pollyanna soon found. She 
needed training, and training took 
time. Pollyanna worried, too, for 
fear everything should not be quite 
right. To Pollyanna, those days, a 
dusty chair was a crime and a tallen 
cake a tragedy. 

Gradually, however, after incessant 
arguments and pleadings on the part 
of Mrs. Carew and Jamie, Pollyanna 
came to take her tasks more easily, 
and to realize that the real crime and 
tragedy in her friends’ eyes was, not 
the dusty chair nor the fallen cake, 
but the frown of worry and anxiety 
on her own face. 


“Just as if it wasn’t enough for you 
to let us come,” Jamie declared, 
“without just killing yourself with 
work to get us something to eat.” 

“Besides, we ought not to eat so 
much, anyway,” Mrs. Carew laughed, 
“or else we shall get ‘digestion,’ as 
one of my girls calls it when her food 


disagrees with her.” 

It was wonderful, after all, how 
easily the three new members of the 
family fitted into the daily life. Be- 
fore twenty-four hours had passed, 
Mrs. Carew had gotten Mrs. Chilton 
to asking really interested questions 
about the new Home for Working 
Girls, and Sadie Dean and Jamie 
were quarreling over the chance to 
help with the pea-shelling or the 
flower-picking. 

The Carews had been at the Har- 


rington homestead nearly a week 
when one evening John Pendleton 
and Jimmy called. Pollyanna had 


been hoping they would come soon. 
She had, indeed, urged it very strong- 
ly before the Carews came. She made 
the introductions now with visible 
pride. 

“You are such good friends of 
mine, I want you to know each other, 
and be good friends together,” she 
explained. 


(Continued next week) 





If you would have a better neighborheod 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all useful lines, read ‘‘How Farmers Coéper- 
ate and Double Profits.”’ 
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” Fou enn do this by owning ena Beneratied 
= of these wonderful seii-contained flour 
ills, and sell most 
of the flour used in 
your community. 


The American 
Ciidget) Marvel ie 
the sensation in 
flour mills, and iJ 
seyglutignising 
million Itis t 
latost improved 
roller mil 












and whiter flourat 
less cost, 8o gives 
you greater profita, 5 
One rn without 

previous milling experience can run it, 


AMERICAN satin 


Self-Contained 
MARVEL MILL 


When yon purchase an American (Midget) Marvel Mill 

becomea member Ke feat ommunity Marvel Millers Assoe 

ciation, and you put your flour up under our nas 
tionally KAvebtiaedl heand* FLavo,”* as shown below. 

Your mill is then inspected every 80 days by our Service 

Dopartmentto keep youup toquality. Westart you off 
end practically make gour 
@uccess assured, 

Bell Grain Co., Crowell. 
Tex.,write Mar.8,"17: ‘’Mak 
ing $554 net per month."' 
Many others like this. 

| _ This-is one of the most per- 
manent money-making busi- 
hess opportunities today. It 
. can be yours complete with 
new building and power, if 
you have as much as $2,000 
to invest. Sizes of mills, 15, 
25, 40, 50. 75 and 100 barrels 
Q@day. Power required, from 
6h.p. up. Sold on cash or 
easy payment. 80 daystrial. 
Write for **Tho Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill,’’ expe- 
riences of owners, and our 
pM about the oppor- 
ity of making FLavoFLour 
rey the American Marvel Mill 
fn your community, FREE. 


Anglo-American Mill Co., 
Inc., 384-390 Trust Bldg., 
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— millions Owensbero, Ky. 
FOR SALE 
MIXED WHIPPOORWILL 
CLAY UNKNOWN 
IRON BRABHAM 
RED BLACK 


ALSO VLLVET BEANS 


Stocks nearly exhausted. 
Write or wire promptly. 


ROWLAND & CO. 
Seedsmen, 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 

















DRAIN TILE 


“IF YOU OWNALITTLE FIELD 
FORTHELANDS SAKE | 
DRAIN IT WELLTO MAKE IT YIELD 


LET US SUBMIT PRICES 


COLUMBIA CLAY Co. 
COLUMBIA,SOUTH CAROLINA. 











Can Your Own Fruits With the Famous — 
MULGE PATENT CANNER 
Fully ripe truits easily 
canned, 
form, color and 
Quick and cheaper than @ 
rving—sugar unneces 
Two jars or cans of 
ies every & minutes. 
© tomatoes 12 minutes, 
Ly stove Endorsed by 
st authorities—book of 
-ctions by Mrs. Rorer 
Simple to operate. Sent oe 
Mea for $6.50 money order. West of Missis- 
DLE-GAUMER CO., 
3846 'P, Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia. 


PA 


Ready mixed for-house, roof, 
floor, wall, vehicles, etc. Al 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
and little frt. from Richmond, 

lor card and catalog of “The 
South’s Mail Order House” free, 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
%75 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 
f ~ Plant LINDLEY Trees” \ 


: Because Lindley stock, Lindley methods, and 
indley service have given satisfaction for more 
than a quarter of a century. 


Our new Catalog O07 shade trees, shrubs, roses, 
ind fruit trees w.ll be sent to all who ask for it. 


5. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY Co. 
Box 106 Pomona, N. C 












































| Working With Other Folks: Sug- 


gestions for June 


(Concluded from page 13, column 3) 


| & 

| “For instance, sugar probably will 
reach an almost prohibitive price 
within a short time. To offset this 





the farmers of 
Valley have 
or more 


Lisbon and Pleasant 
agreed to raise an acre 
of sorghum each, and to club 
together and purchase a sorghum 
mill. The grist mill is another ma- 
chine which the producers can use to 
good advantage in combating the 
high cost of foodstuffs. In fact, ev- 
ery article of this nature can be used 
to good advantage by a community at 
a cost which would be impossible for 
the average farmer as a separate pur- 
chase.” 


Vv 


It is time to take thought about the 
sort of teachers you will have next 
fall. You can’t expect to continue to 
get good teachers at the salaries for- 
merly paid. While the cost of liv- 
ing has almost doubled in the last 
five years, we are still expecting our 
teachers and  preachers—the two 
most indispensable servants of civili- 
zation—to serve -us at virtually the 
same salaries as then. The fact is 
that where a salary has not been rais- 
ed, it has been virtually cut in half. 
As Mr. W. F. Marshall has well said: 


“It would be unfair for any 
Southern state to expect, it would 
be cruelty to require, her public- 
school teachers to keep them- 
sélves up to their usual standard 
of effective work at the salaries 
they are now receiving. Unless 
there is an immediate and sub- 
stantial increase in the pay of our 
teachers, the fitness in body and 
in spirit of all for doing the best 
work will face the imminent men- 
ace of serious impairment, If the 
power of the teacher is impaired, 
the children, the school, the cause 
of education, the state, all will 
likewise be losers. With the 
greatest earnestness we urge 
county and city superintendents, 
boards of education, and boards 
of commissioners to use their ut- 
most endeavors to provide and 
put into effect substantially in- 
creased salaries for their teach- 
ers before another schoot term 
opens, even if tax levies, where 
possible, must be increased in or- 
der to do it.” 


The last suggestion is one that ought 
to be considered in every local tax 
community. Why not increase the 
rates? A S0-cent tax would probably 
involve no greater burden than a 30- 
cent tax ten years ago. And in edu- 
cation, as in religion, people ought to 
“grow in erace’—especially in the 
grace of giving. And local taxation 
is cooperative giving. 
VI 
Don't forget mutual fire insurance. 


| Of all important forms of codperative 





business, it is perhaps easiest to op- 
erate. The writer knows both by ex- 
perience and observation the econo- 
mies efiected by farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance; and in this respect city 
business men are fast learning a les- 
son from our farmers, A day or so 
ago we talked with a man who six 
years ago organized a two-state or- 
ganization of hardware dealers for 
mutual fire insurance. “We insure,” 
he said, “any dealer’s stock of goods, 
his store building, and his residence. 
We also insure the residence of any 


clerk or employee in a hardware es- 
tablishment. The result is that, 
charging the standard prices for in- 
surance, we have repaid every custo- 
mer a 25 per cent cash rebate at the 
end of each year, and expect to do 


still better from now on. 
companies like our own in Northern 
their customers 50 per 
end of each year. In oth- 
costs a man only half as 
much in the codperative company as 
in the capitalistic company.” 

Every farmer ought to want pro- 
tection against fire, and he ought to 
want it af a fair cost. The only an- 


Numbers of 


states repay 
cent at the 
er words, it 


swer to both problems is mutual in- { 
surance. Consequently, if your coun- | 
ty is without an organization of this |} 


kind, it will be well to start one after 
crops are laid by. Full information | 
as to how to proceed is given in a | 


new United States Department of 

Agriculture bulletin, No. 530. This 

bulletin, by the way, reports that— 
“In some states of the Middle 


West, fully three-quarters of all 
the insurable 
sured in 


farm property is in- 
companies managed by 
the farmers themselves, and or- 
ganizations of this character ex- 
ist in every state except Florida, 


Mississippi, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Nevada.” 
We regret to see “Florida, Missis- 


sippi and Louisiana” lined up with 
such notably backward and undevel- 
oped states as New Mexico, Arizona 
and Nevada in this respect, and hope 
our farmer readers in the first-named 





states will get this bulletin and re- 
deem their reputation. 


Vil 


A community picnic sometime otiew | 
crops are laid by should be the aim of | 
every country neighborhood, and it ts | 
none too early to begin planning for | 
it. And wherever such a _ pienic s 
held, it should be the aim to have 
some discussion of local problems 
and plans for local progress. Don't 
be contented merely to have some 
speaker from a distant place talk | 
about some subject of distant appli- 
cation. It is better to take some one 
or more subjects such as we have 
just been discussing, for example, and 
after having some speaker or speak- 
ers discuss them, then proceed to fol- 
low up the talk by action. In this 
way, for example, there might be dis- 
cussion and action on such matters | 
as: the better marketing of this year’s 
crops; holding a community fair; the 
organization of a national farm loan 
association; establishing a cooper- 
ative cotton gin, cotton warehouse, 
or grain mill; better support of 
schools this fall; mutual fire insur- 
ance, etc. And then don’t forget the 
musical feature—including the sing- 
ing of familiar songs by the entire 
audience—and some athletic features 
for the young folks. 





No neighborhood = should live 
through “the good old summer time” 
without having all the people get to- 
gether for the comradeship and in- 
spiration of a combination picnic and 
community progress meeting. At the 
same time, we should say that if hold- 
ing such a picnic in summer would 
interfere with your having a com- 





munity fair this fall, let the picnic go 
and concentrate all your energies on 
the fair. Nothing else of the sort 
equals the community fair as an 
agency of community progress. 
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“Always Does the Work and Does it Right” 
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Unbeatable hamiienae of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
Used the World Over. Used by U. S. Government. 
It Can’t Fail—It’s All Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Rats, Mice & Bugs! 
On your food or on atch Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes—whose bulk is inert flour and grease. 
Why Trap Rats & Mice, One by One, 
while Those Uncaught rapidly increase!!! 
End Them All Tonight With a 25c box of Rough 


a Century. At Drug & Country Stores 











a On Rats, the Recognized Standard for Half 
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STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 








peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux | 
Vomica,a Tonic,and Pure | 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





and Hogs. ContainsCop- | of Di 


(17) 661 





Levan Mining Misses iyi uisiatioe im nati 
Readers of this magazine all over 
the United States are enjoying Thiery 
Instruments in their homes—pur- 
chased direct from me—because direct 
dealing means handsome savings. Why 
should you pay $75. to $150. more for a 
pianoor player piano than is necessary? 
Thiery Instruments are the fastest sell- 


| ing and most popular instruments adver- 
| tised and sold direct to the home. No 
| fancy prices—no fancy a se the 


coupon below—today—for beautiful Art 
Style Book and absolutely the most 
remarkable buying proposition ever placed 
in your hands. 


Freight Prepaid 


Any Thiery Piano or Player Piano in your home 
thirty days on real free trial, freight paid. No money 
fn advance. No obligation to buy. This is my ine 
vitation to readers of this paper anywhere. 


More For Your Money! 
Absolutely $75.00 to $150.00 more 
plano qualityfor your money and mind 
ou, you prove that right in_your 
ome at my expense. Jf not, simply 
return at my expense and the free trial 
hasn't cost you @ penny. 


All The Credit You Want 


Two or three years time to pay. Pay for it_while 
Ou areenjoyingit. Little sf little ———- Monthe 
y, quarterly, semi-annually or a dozen different paye 
ment plans. Absolutely pane Retro without a pare 
ticle of publicity. You simply name the payment 
dates that are most convenient for you and J accept 
if possible for me to do 60, 


THIERY ORGANS 
$2.50 a Month 7 for One 


Thiery Organscost 
so little that youcan 
buy them on termsof 
$2.50a month,or you 
can make only twoor 
three payments per 
year. 50,000 Thiery 
| Organs sold in the 
past 10 years,shipped 
on trial, without ad- 
vance money. $25.00 
to $50.00 saved by 
dealing direct. Ifyou 
want the most for 
your money, send to- 
day for thehandsome 
Thiery Organ Style 
Book with order 
blank iSe 


Thieryola i naan 


THIERY' OLA ee oh are 
the real “MUSIC-MA * of 
all phonographs, erty pe 
of disc records without extra ate 
tachments, Like Thiery Pianog 
they are sold only direct to the 
home and in no other way. Priceg 
$10.00, $15.00, $25.00, $50.00 
and up. Discrecords included 
free. If you want a phono- 
graph and want to save 
moneys write to me 




































J.B. THIERY, Preag 


erent 


ise J.B. Thiery Co., Milwaue 
Records, kee, Wis.—Piease send me 
postpaid the new Thiery Art 

108-B Style Book, trial order bianks, 


cash and charge account prices 
direct to home, testimonial letters 
from buyers and Ietter fully out 
Using your buying plans, all without 
obligation op my part, just as advertised 
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PIANO PLAYER 
BOOK BOOK 


Mark with (X) book you wish, ORGAN 
BOOK 


PHONOGRAPH 
BOOK 
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Use Expr 


ess Service 


With SOUTHERN EXPRESS service the markets of the city 


are at your door. A night's trip puts country produce in city 
pantry. Crow plenty of fruits and vegetables, raise lots of poultry, 


gather up the eg-s, pack them securely, and fill promptly the orders 
you will get if you list your name in our Market Bulletin. 


Shippers and producers meet dealers and consumers through 
this medium. 


Low Rates on Food Products 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 


(2) 














THE N. C. STATE COLLEGE OF 


Courses in Education, 
mary, Grammar, and High School Grades. 
The Council of the School is composed of: 


W.C. Rippick, President of the College. 
J.Y. JOYNER, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 

W. A. WITHERS, Vice President of the College. 

J. Henry HIGHSMITH, Dean of School of 
Education, Wake Forest College. 

D. F. Gutzs, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Wake County. 


Capital and Educational Center. 


Rooms 216-217 Winston Hall, 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


SUNE 12 TO JULY 27, 1917 


Agriculture, Home Economics, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Science, Mathematics, Manual Arts, Games, Music, Story Telling, etc., for teachers in Pri- 


His Excellency, Gov. T. W. BIcKETT. 


Asplendid opportunity to secure or renew a Teacher’s Certificate; to increase efficiency as a 
teacher; to prepare for leadership in the new educatiof for agriculture and other industries; to 
receive inspiration from association with fellow teachers; and to enjoy a sojourn at the State’s 


For preliminary announcement or other information, address 


’ W. A. WITHERS, Director 


AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


B. W. KILGoreE, Director of N. C. Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service. 
T. E. Browne, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Agricultural Education. 
Harper, Superintendent of Raleigh 
Puabiie Schools. 
JouN A. PARK, President Raleigh Chamber of 
Commerce. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 

1. Have We Cultivated Our 
Crops as Economically as Possible 
This Year, and Are We Growing 


All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


2. Plans for a ; Neighborhood 
and Union Picnic This Summer. 


TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION SHOULD DO 


X—The Local Union Should Aid Its 
Members in Sickness or Other Mis- 
fortune 


PPROXIMATELY 95 per cent of 
the members of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion are working farmers and are de- 
pendent largely upon their own labor 











and upon person- 
al supervision of 
their farm work 
for support. When 
continued sick- 
ness in the home 
keeps a member 
out of the fields 
during the crop- 


growing and har- 
sae vesting season the 
MR. GREEN Local Unton 
should be prompt in rendering aid 
when such misfortune comes. 

A day’s work given with man and 
horse is a small thing to each indi- 
vidual, but when a dozen or more 
members coOperate in this way in the 
fields of the sick member it means a 
great deal to the man who needs help 
and it comes at a time and under cir- 
cumstances when the beneficiary can 
appreciate it more than he would un- 
der other conditions. An organized 











community that looks after the inter- 








CASH OR EXCHANGE FOR WOOL 


If you haven’t a _ pair, 
or need another pair of 


ELKIN BLANKET 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


ELKIN, N. C. 


solicits your patronage. 


They will pay CASH for wool, or send blankets 
in exchange, and they yuarantee satisfaction. 


“ery 
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Ss 


ests of neighbors in sickness or dis- 
tress is a good place to live, and this 
spirit of helpfulness ‘becomes a val- 
uable community asset, for after alla 
community is inviting and attractive 
and notable just in proportion as it is 
made a desirable place to live. 
* * * 

We are coming more and more to 
realize the value of the spirit of ser- 
vice as it affects the human side of 
life. It is all right to attend revival 
meetings occasionally and there is 
nothing wrong in shouting a Hittle, if 
you can’t help it, but if religion goes 
no further than to affect the emotion- 


al feelings temporarily, it isn’t the 
kind that tends to make a commun- 
ity a better place to live in 


I have seem groups of neighbors as- 








for you. 
Install a So 
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per, besides adding value to y 
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Mr. Plantation Owner: 
Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “traveling” mills not only waste your timber, 

Settle the Question for All Times. 

uthern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 


THE LUMBER PROBLEM 


but lose lumber 


our plantation, making yourtenants happy and 


causing them to make more, thereby increasing 


our rentals. 
Now is the Time to Act. 


Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in vaiue—write for 
atalogue H. It’s chock iull of + aluable inform: tion. Re- 


member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery Is 
our motto. 


Write us your wants. Our terms are most 


beral, 
Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tenn. 
{A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 


Every Year You Have to Face | 





semble with their wagons and teams 
and saws and hammers and quickly 
rebuild a barn or residence for a 


| neighbor in case of fire. I have seen 











you want. If you 
ask him to get it f 








Not in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and ‘sweeter than chicken. 


” 


That mellow flavor 
r dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
or you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 














| them in the fields cultivating the crop 

of a sick neighbor, and I have seen 
them cooperate in rendering service 
in the sick room, where a _ trained 
nurse cannot be employed, in a sys- 
tematic way, two men going one 
might and two another night. There 
is something peculiarly inspiring 
about this sort of service. It looks 
like heart-felt religion in action—the 
kind that goes further than a shout 

| and affects the human relationship 
in tangible form 

x * & 

With many Local Unions it has be- 
come such a common and fixed pol- 
icy to aid members in distress that it 
would be notable if they failed t 
help a member under misfortune. 


They respond promptly to every -all 


for coéperative service and no c 


goes without timely at 


ase 
tention. There 











When writin 
an advertiser in 
the reliability of all the the a 





to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


dvertising it carries.’’ 


are some, however, that have not 
fully realized the and import 
amce of rendering co6perative aid 

} desirable, 


valuc 


when conditions make it 








and I can not too strongly emphasize 
the need of developing this particular 
feature of Union work. 

“Is there any member in sickness 
or distress?” If it is answered in 
the affirmative, the next duty is clear 
and unmistakable: “Go to the aid of 
the brother quickly.” 

It is this sort of human relation- 
ship that makes life brighter and 
that gives a community notable char- 
acter and reputation. joe Gi 





Questions to Discuss in Local 


Unions This Month 


HE first question suggested by the 

National Farmers’ Union for dis- 
cussion in June is: “Have We Culti- 
vated Our Crops as Economically as 
Possible and Are 
We Growing All 
the Legume Crops 
We Should?” 

This 
the 


one of 
impor- 
tant topics sug- 
gested for the 
whole year’s work. 
Too many of our 
farmers have been 
spending their 
money for commer- 
cial fertilizers, buying the very cheap- 
est kind placed upon the market. The 
question of whether or not the par- 
ticular brand of fertilizer was suited 
to the needs of the soil upon which it 
was to be used never entered into 
the matter in the least. The soil might 
have needed lime, it might have need- 
ed ammonia, it might have needed 
acid phosphate, it might have needed 
many things in order that its pro- 
ductive power ‘be increased to the 
maximum, but it received the very 
cheapest brand, while the formula 
was inever read by the buyer. 


This is one of the most ruinous 
policies ever pursued by any people 


is 
most 


MR. WRIGHT 


anywhere. What our people should 
do in the cultivation of their crops 
is to use all the labar-saving ma- 


chinery which it is possible to buy, 
and then to use them in an intelligent 
manner. Cultivate the crops at the 
right time, have the county demon- 
stration agent to visit your farm and 
to advise you in amy matter where 
you think his advice might be helpful. 
And right here a word as to the care 


of farm machinery might not be 
amiss. How often has the writer 
seen costly farm machinery left out 
in the fields, where it was used last, 


taking the sunshine and the 


showers 


as they came, rusting out. When will 
our people learn to care for t 
farm utensils as ‘they should: 

Let us turn our attention more and 
more to leguminous crops and thus 
improve the fertility of our so: 

” *” * 


The second topic for discussion 
the local meeting “Plan for 


18:3 














a 
Neighborhood and Union Picnic 
Summer.” 

Every Local Union every, 
hould arrange for some occasion 
v will give the folks a1 Opt - 
tut to get out and to mix and min- 
rh h their friends and quai 

Farm people see far too little 
of each other. Let committees be - 
pointed to look after this matter, let 
speaker besecured,and let everyt! 
possible be done to assure the success 

1 CCA ion, Many of our [ nic nil 
i d reviving during the summe: 
months, many of the brethre: ct 
lukewarm and cold, and they agai 

ed to hear the go spel of the Orde 

”) Then, too, let us not 
col é invitations t 1 
these gatherings to the membership 
and to the backsliders alone, but let 
us endeavor to secure the presence 
the entire community as well. The 
writer knows a Local in his own 
county which has secured the very 
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best material in all of the surround- 
ing country simply by arranging for 
one of these occasions each year. It 
will pay; let us do it. Appoint your 
various committees at an early date, 
and let them get to work at once. 
Let each member act as a commit- 
tee of one to boost the affair, and 
leave no stone unturned in your ef- 
forts to make your picnic this year 
the very best one in the history of 
your Local Union. es 4S. WY. 


The War With Germany: What Are 
We Fighting For? 


(Concluded from page 13, column 3) 
invade Belgium —contemptuously 
dismissed the “inconvenient” treaty 
as “a scrap of paper” and declared 
that necessity was sufficient excuse 
for her action? 

As a matter of fact, the modern 
German Empire is built on fraud. The 
war with France in the 70’s by which 
Germany established and enriched it- 
self was brought up by an admitted 
lie and forgery by Bismarck himself. 

ee 








Or let us consider the writings of 
another German philosopher, Nietz- 
sche, whose views have so tremend- 
ously influenced German thought 
these thirty years. Even more fierce- 
ly than Treitschke he glorifies war. 
going even to the extent of denounc- 
ing Christianity as a religion of the 
weak; in his view it is fit only for 
“shop-keepers, cows, women ,and En- 
glishmen.” Here is his doctrine as 
given in his own words: 

“What is good? All that in- 
creases the feelings of power, 
power itself, in man. What is 
bad?! All that. proceeds from 
weakness. What is happiness? 
The feeling that power increases, 
that resistanceis being overcome. 

. Not contentment, but more 
power! Not peace at any price, 
but war! Not virtue, but efficien- 
cy! .. . The weak and the 
botched must perish: that is the 
first principle of our humanity. 
And they should be helped to per- 
ish! . . . I am writing for the 
lords of the earth. . . . You 
say that a good cause hallows 
war? I tell you that a good war 
hallows every cause!” 


There is your wild, intoxicated deifi- 
cation of war—that deification for 
which militarist-mad Germany stands: 
the doctrine that strong nations must 
crush the weaker ones ,and glory in 
the crushing like a drunken man re- 
joicing in his murder. Nietzsche him- 
self does not shrink from the most 
brutal avowal of his principles. What 
means life? he asks in “The Joyful 
Wisdom,” and he answers: “To thrust 
away from us everything that wants 
to die; to be cruel and inexora- 
ble towards everything that grows 
old and weak; to be murderers all the 
time.” a 


Let us be perfectly frank and admit 
that the average German in his mind 
does not wholly accept the doctrines 
of these writers. Nevertheless, one 
has only to study Belgium and the 
Lusitania to see that Treitschke and 
Nietzsche are the true exponents of 
official Germany. Not only is it true 
that in no other nation has such a 
school of philosophers won popular 
approval, and not only is it true that 
their brutal cave-man doctrines have 
been accepted and translated into ac- 
tion by the German government, but 
we must also acknowledge that the 
German people, when ordered as 
soldiers to execute these principles in 
ravaged Belgium or on pirate sub- 
marines, have not yet rebelled or 
made one historic protest against a 
government so controlled. They have 
not differentiated themselves from 
their government. 

* * * 

Force, then, is the German ideal: 
military force, and force seemingly 
unrestrained by moral scruples. More- 
over, force is limited by no sense of 
the government’s responsibility to 
the great masses of the people. Over 


and over again the Kaiser proclaims 
the medieval doctrine of the divine 
right of kings; over and over again 
he declares that he is anointed of God 
to rule Germany as he pleases. The 
Aimerican doctrine that the people 
have a divine right to choose their 
own rulers has no place in German 
thought. 
x * * 

In saying what we have said, we in- 
tend to draw no indictment of the 
masses of German people. They are 
naturally a people of many admirable 
qualities. But in submitting them- 
selves to the autocratic government 
of a ruthless military despotism, they 
have been mesmerized into a charac- 
ter out of keeping with their natural 
tendencies. I know an old man born 
in Germany long ago who just prior 
to the outbreak of the present war in 
1914 lamented the tragic change that 
had come over his Fatherland: the 
change we have suggested in the par- 
agraph we have just quoted from Dr. 
Lowell. Nearly every year he had 
gone back to his home land. “I 
don’t want to go again,” he sighed. 
“The Germany I knew and loved has 
been transformed by the ruthless 
Force-god of the Prussian.” 

a 

Let us keep these facts in mind, 
therefore, all through the present 
war. There is no excuse for any man 
quoting that somewhat repellent 
maxim, “My country, right or wrong.” 
America is right, and she did right to 
enter the war. We cannot afford to 
live in a world dominated—as the 
world would be dominated if Ger- 
many should win—by the doctrines 
we have indicated. Thes« doctrines 
are: 

1. Militarism—German triumph 
would threaten every country with 
war at any time, and make every na- 
tion thereafter an armed camp. 

2. Autocracy.—Not only does the 
Kaiset hold that he and not the peo- 
ple should rule in Germany, but he 
would discourage democracy in other 
countries in order to keep its spirit 
from spreading to his country. It was 
not without reason that the President 
summoned America to war with the 
battle-cry, “The world must be made 
safe for democracy.” y 

3. “The state can do no wrong.”— 
Not only would all diplomacy and all 
international relations be thrown 
into chaos by German victory, but 
the ideals and principles of humanity 
would change. If the dominating 
governments of the world were to 
act on the theory that promises 
might be violated at will when their 
observance “becomes inconvenient,” 
how long indeed would or could pri- 
vate morality endure? How long 
would it be possible to enforce in 
business and in ordinary human rela- 
tions the principle of the sacredness 
of contracts, and Jehovah’s stern 
high doctrine that he who would 
dwell in His holy hill must be a man 
“who sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not”? 

* oe Ok 

“But what about our allies?” some 
one asks. “You say it is a war be- 
tween democracy and autocracy; and 
yet is not our chief ally—Great Brit- 
ain—itself a monarchy, governed by 
a king?” It is important, we think, 
that the facts in this case be clearly 
stated. England, in fact, is probably 
a truer democracy today than the 
United States itself. The king is a 
mere figurehead, stripped of all real 
power. He doesn’t “even write the 
speeches or messages read in his 
name. The real ruler of England is 
not King George, born to the purple, 
but Lloyd-George, the Welsh lad born 
in poverty and reared by his cobbler- 
uncle and made Premier of England 
by the power of the common people! 
Some Englishmen advocate the aboli- 
tion of the kingship and the substitu- 
tion of a president as in our case, but 
the sufficient answer is that nobody 
in England wants to give a British 
ruler as much power as an American 
President has! 


And then there are our other allies 
—France, glorious, immortal France! 
the land which glorifies sentiment 
and honor and the things of the spirit 
as Germany glorifies force and blood 


and war! Some say that already the- 


French people have made such sacri- 
fices, have offered up so many gal- 
lant sons on the bloody altars of this 
war, that they can never again be a 
strong nation; that they are irre- 
trievably weakened. Yet even if that 
be true, she is nevertheless immortal: 
and when men have forgotten Ther- 
mopylae they will still remember glo- 
rious France standing beside the 
Marne and throwing her own bleed- 
ing body against the advancing Huns 
and thus saving the future of mah- 
kind for a higher civilization than 
would ever have been possible but 
for her self-immolation! 
* * * 


Moreover, it is our faith that Rus- 
sia will yet justify the high hopes of 
her friends. We shall not be sur- 
prised to see established within her 


borders the most advanced democ- | 


racy this world has yet seen—a gov- 
ernment intent upon establishing a 
more genuine equality among all men 
than any other nation now enforces. 
And when that is done, we cannot 
but believe that something of the 
same leaven will begin its work 
among the German people; that they 
will free themselves from the hyp- 
notic spell of a brutal autocracy un- 
worthy of them, and that out of it all 
will come at last the realization of 
the poet’s dream of the time when— 
“The war drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle flags were furled 


In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World!” 


*_ * * 


It is in service to such a high and 
holy cause that America today sum- 
mons all her soms and daughters. 
Millions will answer the call to the 
colors, but to millions of others at 
home there open up opportunities for 
patriotic effort hardly less definite 
and no less real. Let the embattled 
farmer think on these things as he 
entreats the fruitful earth for its 
utmost yield of food for his home- 
land and its allies! Let the house- 
wife think on these things as she 
does her part in conserving the 
nation’s food supplies in her own 
home! And let boys and girls, young 
men and young women, think on 
these things as they set themselves 
to their own not unimportant duties 
—the duty of avoiding all idleness, 
the duty of using every possible hour 
in some really fruitful service to 
America and to humanity in this 
their hour of need! 

* 8 6 


In the language of President Wil- 
son’s own concluding words in his 
wonderful war-message to the Amer- 
ican Congress: 


“Tt is a fearful thing to lead 
this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and 
disastrous of all wars, civilization 
itself seeming to be in the bal- 
ance. But the right is more pre- 
cious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we 
have aways carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the 
right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their 
own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. To such a task 
we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are 
and everything that we have, 
with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth 
and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God 
helping her, she can do no oth- 
er.” 
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RUISISIER 
RO 0 FING 


resisters. No tar or pulp - won’t stick in rolle, 
Sold only by us. Our big volume ~ oo and 
direct-to-user, little-profit 
possible unusuabquality at a of 

Strictly first-grade, 
short fae 


rolls 
and nails included. Easy 
a. 0 
Re mM? |... Ss Raed ny 3438 vm aad 
‘am benefitet rd 
tp of presont prices, _— er now 
Circular and nian phe free on request, 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Stree Va. 
Oldest and 4 Leswest guest Supply and Machinery 
House in the 








SPECIAL SUMMER 
RATES 


Now in effect. 


During a limited time you can se- 
cure an Unlimited Life Scholarship at 
a saving of $10.00. 

More than 10,000 young men and 
women have been trained for success 
by Smithdeal Business College. 


What we have done for these we 
can do for you. Write today for cats« 
alogue. 


Please address personally to 
W. T. Smithdeal, President, 


SMITHDEAL 


Business College 
RICHMOND, VA. 
The South’s Oldest Business College 
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&HIDES 
Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 


No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Better Than Shingles — 
Won't Burn — Costs Less. 
Send for these big free iy 
samples Today—Test Them 
for yourself why “Ever-§ 
wear” Roofing lasts 20 years. No 
Painting. Easy to nail on 
PRICE $3.77 PER SQUARE. FREIGHT PAID. 
DIRECT TO YOU Other Roofing for 97c Sq. 
“Everwear” Roofing is Fire-proof. 











Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 












Des fay andTerraces 
Trial } 4 Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levoes with 


* Works in any soll. Makes V- 

shaped ditch or cleans ditches 

sneee to 4feet oso pose labor of 
eversin! 

Adiustabio, Write for free book 

d our proposition. 


| Ovenshere Ditcher & ( Grader Co, lnc. Box 231 Owensboro, Ky. | Ky. 


Perfection \Oil Stove 


Thegenuine as advertised 

by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 

cleanest, simplest, safest 
oil cook stove known. Burns 
cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 
8 burner 1” wick; intense blue flame 
4 burner, 16. consumes all gases. Wri te 
for complete canaieaall the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House.”” 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
= | 


FOR you + OLD RUBBER, METALS 
CASH. S. SEND FOR PRICES. 
~~ ie "Suppiy & Mig. Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
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FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
IN JUNE 


I.—Field Crops 


S THE grain matures and the 

pastures become short, the chinch 

bugs migrate tothe corn. Where 
this pest occurs and where waste 
places or stumpy or stony fields occur 
it is. well to consider the method by 
which injury may be prevented. Be- 
fore they have entered the corn the 
crop may be protected by the use of 
a barrier. Barriers are made of earth, 
coal tar or road oil. 

The earth barrier is made as fol- 
lows: Plow a furrow between the 
wheat and the corn, throwing the 
earth towards the side where the 
bugs are. Drag over this a drag or 
some brush to pulverize it. The in- 
sects approaching the corn will have 
to go over this loose earth down into 
the furrow and up a steep side, which 
they find very laborious. They will 
run back and forth in the bottom of 
the furrow as if to find a place to get 
out. If one takes a post hole digger 
and digs holes in the bottom of the 
furrow about 10 feet apart, large 
numbers will fall into these holes, 
where they can be destroyed by any 
method most convenient,—kerosene, 
crude oil, burning or otherwise. The 
difficulty about this barrier is that it 
will not stand weather conditions 
and is very uncertain where soil is 
very sandy. The least shower of 
rain will destroy the effectiveness of 
the barrier, One can therefore use 
one of the following: 

Coal tar barrier—Clean a strip of 
ground a couple of feet wide where 
you intend to place the barrier be- 
tween the wheat and the corn. With 
a sprinkling pot with the nozzle pull- 
ed off, pour a strip of tar over this 
bare space. The stream of tar from 
the sprinkling pot should be from 
one half to one inch in diameter. This 
tar will spread and is quite effective 
in preventing them from crossing. 
The principal weakness in this bar- 
rier is that the wind blows rubbish 
across it, forming bridges for the 
bugs to crawl over; but in spite of 
that it is very effective and very gen- 
erally used in the West. 

Road oil barrier.—A barrier used in 
the Western states with success is 
number 7 road oil. This is applied in 
the same way as the coal tar. 

Where the bugs have already erter- 
ed the corn, make the barrier as de- 
scribed above in order to check the 
incoming pests. Spray the first rows 
which are already infested with one 
of the following sprays. This can be 
done with either a foot pump or a 








, 


many inquiries come to us from 
points where it is impossible to se- 
cure the service of a spray pump. 
Air-slaked lime has proved very sat- 
isfactory so far, and should be ap- 
plied by throwing the lime with some 
force under the plants so that the 
dust will rise and settle on the plants. 


Ill.—In the Orchard 
agin Elberta and late summer 


peaches repeat the second spray 
as given in our last article two or 
three weeks later. 

The most satisfactory method of 
controlling the peach tree borer con- 
sists in mounding the trees to a 
height of eight inches during the first 
week in July and taking down these 
mounds about the middle of October 
This recommendation is based on the 
fact that the borers begin to leave 
the trees on July 1, to make their lit- 
tle cells under the surface of the soil 
near the tree in which they change to 
a resting stage of pupa. The applica- 
tion of the tree trunk wash as de- 
scribed in our May article just before 
mounding is recommended. 


A. F. CONRADI. 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 





sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—Registered Angus Bull. W._H. 


Howey, Rt. 3, Waxhaw, N. C. 
we ~  GUERNSEYS 

Pure Guernsey Bul!, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

HOLSTEINS 

“Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths” pure, 
$20 each. Crated for shipment anywhere, 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. peta 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 
JERSEYS 

Re gistered Jersey Bull Calves—A. J. Mer- 
rill, Leicester, N. C. 











Bargain quick buver. One registered Jer- 
sey bull, eighteen months old. H. G@. Mum- 
ford, Ayden, N. C 


Four fancy Jersey bulls, from 12 to 15 
months old, $40 to $75 each. Dutch Dairy 
Farm No. 2, W. R. Lutz, Proprietor, Newton, 
North Carolina. 


RED POLLS 
For Saie—Red Poll heifer calf, registered. 
E. W. Carroll, xe srmanton, N. C, 
SHEEF AND GOA 8 











~~ For Sale—Southern range ewes and goats, 
car lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
Alabama. 


Wanted—One registered Southdown ram, 
one year old. Send description and price in 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progzessive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; twice, 10 
ceuts a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

bove rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 centa a word each insertion. 














HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 





Wanted—A good reliable woman to take 
charge of housework. Mre. T. Farrar, 
Rock «fish, Va. 


Reliable men to ‘sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 


Summer work for teachers, farmers, col- 
lege boys, and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 
trees, ornamentals, etc Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =| 


Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200, 
monthly from salary. 








Tuition 
Transportation de- 





ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
| LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


~ Large Berkahires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 








Registered Be rkshire Pigs—Bre a “right “and 
fed right. =, 8 Branch, Be rzelia, Ga 





barrel pump. 

Nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40) 
at the rate of one-half pint to a bar- 
rel-of water. Instead of this one can 
use a good laundry soap, such as Oc- 
tagon, which does not contain naph- 
tha or coal tar. Make a mixture at 
the rate of 1 pound to gallons of 
water. The soap is dissolved in a 
little hot water, then diluted. Spray 
the corn thoroughly, but avoid filling 
up the terminal bud or what is called 
the whorl at the top of the plant. It 
does not injure this to get some of 
the spray into it, but if it is filled it 
has a tendency to stop the growth. 
This spray is very effective and is 
widely used in the chinch bug section 
of the West. 

If one does not want to use the 
spray one can sacrifice the first few 
rows of corn that are already infest- 
ed and cut out the first clean row to 
give a space between the infested 
and the uninfested corn. 


Il.—In the Garden 


HERE the potato stalk borer oc- | ~ 


curs the infested plants should 
be pulled up and destroyed by either 
throwing in a pail containing kero- 
sene or burned. 

The little black flea beetle is at- 
tracting considerable attention at 
this time. Where the Bordeaux ar- 
senate sprays are given annually they 
control the flea beetles. A great 





For Sale—Bred Berkshire sows. Also 
pigs. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 
Choice Berkshire boar pigs, sired by 


Dukes C —r 12th. <A, C. Jenkins, West- 
minster, S&S, 





For Pe a eo era Berkshire pigs s, first 
quality. Oak Grove Stock Farm, A. H. Lit- 
aker, Concord, N, C. 


Berkshires—P igs, service boars and bred 
gilts. James W,. Graves, American National 
Bank, Ric hmond, Va. 


Berkshires of quality. ~ Boars, bred gilts 
and pigs for sale. Registered, fine individ- 
vals, no scrubs. P. O. Myhand, Rt. 1, West 
Point, | a. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 





For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. 
Fine pedigree. Meridian College, Meridian, 











Miss. 
Registered | ~ Durocs—Choice _ pigs, bred 
right, priced right. Claude Jenkins, Shel- 


byville, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs—Pigs, shoats, herd 
boar. Breeding unsurpassed. H. S. Crabill, 
Toms B rook, Va, 


For Sale—Re gis stered Duroc-Jersey boar 
and nice three months pigs. Bargain. Write 
Thomas E. Williams, Rt. 1, Apex, N. C. 

Fine pure-bred Duroc boar pigs, sons of 
our great son of Defender. Registration pa- 
pers furnished. Knapp School, Nashville, 
Te nn, 


For Sale—A few choice registered Duroc 





boars ready for light service. Defender 
| blood, as good as the best, $17.50 each. F. P. 
| Latham, Belhaven, N. C., 


Large type Durocs from daughters of De- 
| fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hill | Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 
HAMPSHIRES 


“For Sale—Registered “Hampshire h hogs a all 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. ic. 
POLAND-CHINA 
Big type Poland-China pigs for sale. These 
pigs are sired from the largest boar in the 
South. Weight, 1,000 pounds at two years 
old. Prices right. ag ag guaranteed. 








B. O. Holmes, Mt. Olive N.. 


first letter. W. Ww. Barr, Cooper, S. C, 


For Sale—Pure- -bred 2-year-old Shrop- 
shire buck, $20. Also buck and ewe lambs, 
$15. Satis faction guaranteed. W. E. Hall, 
Mechum River, Va. 


For Sale—88g Sheep, | half of bunch are 
Hampshire, half Shropshire, one Dorset 
buck, one Hampshire, 43 lambs. This flock 
is in perfect health. Will shear over $100 
wool this —_— Price $900, f. 0. b. Ran- 








dolph, Va Shuford Bros., Watkins, Va. 
Ber DOGS ca ee: 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. ie Stroud, 


Herndon, Va. 
High class Setter Pups—Box 34, 
North Carolina 


Fox Hoveds for 
Ramseur, N. C. 





Garner, 





Sale—Deep River Farm, 





females $3. 


Scotch Collie Pups- “Males $5: 
L. L. Jeffreys, Warsaw, N. C. 


“Trish Setter “Pups —Males and females at 
$10 each as long as they last. L. Marine, 
Marines, N, ec. 


Collies —Pure-breds, two months. _ Tan, 
white males, $6; females, $4. Darnalls Ken- 
nel, Williamston, 8S. C, 


For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collie 
pups. Beautiful. Rare, bred to work, ad- 
mired for their usefulness. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


~ HORSES A AND « “JACKS 
Shetland P 
Write, | Ernes 

















ecial _ summer § sale. 
kadvows. Bristol, Tenn. 


For Sale or Trade imported Coach Stallion 

and A-1 Jack. W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va 
TWO | oR MORE BREEDS 

Boar P igs—Guarantee da to please. 
Apex, mee 

For Sale Registered Jersey bull and big 
bone Poland-China boars, ready for service; 
also boars 10 weeks old. Moderate prices. 
Suncrest Farm, Kollock, S. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Lee BLACK SPANISH 


~ Beautiful Black Spanish—Greatest layers. 
Eggs reduced, $1.25 setting. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 














Beaver, 











- LEGHORNS ia: 

Special—Single comb White Leghorn hens, 
one year old, $1.25 each. (Young's strain.) 
D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


~ Hens—14_ months, $1.25; 12 weeks, cocker- 
els, pullets, 75c. Barron pedigreed stock, 
Melrose Farm, Box 992, Wilmington, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns (Young’s 
strain) splendid layers, large white eggs, 
fertile eggs $4 per 100; $1 per 17. Carl Gil- 
Han, Siler Cc ity, WN, C: 


Single C “omb “White and Black Leghorns— 
Whites, ‘yckoff strain). Egg per 15, 
75e; Blecion $1. Both great Herrhers win- 
ter layers. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 





Baby Chix—20,000 Young’s strain Single 
Comb White Leghorn chix, for June delivery, 
at 10c each, in Jots of 25 or more. Place 
your order immediately from this advertise- 
ment. Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama 
Leghorn Farms es Ensley, Ala. 


Improve your flock. Limited number of 
guaranteed full-blooded 5-pound Young 
strain cockerels for sale, 2 months old. 
Will make ideal birds to breed with your 
hens next spring. Extraordinary bargain. 
Only one dollar each. Selling fast. Honey- 
suckle Leghorn Farm, Bay Head, F la. 


ORPINGTONS 


“White Orpingtons—$5 eggs $2; $3 eggs 
$1.50. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. Cc 


R HODE ISLAND RE DS 


- Single Comb Reds—Best eggs, “balance of 
summer $1.25, prepaid. Beulah Brake, Rocky 
Mount, N Cc 


Best “efES re duc ed ha if. Reds, both combs. 
Winners, large eggs. Eggs $1.50, $2. Cata- 
log free. Mrs, J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, nC. 


Eggs from pure-bred prize-winning Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds reduced from $4 to 
$1.50 per setting, balance season. Catalog 
free. Highland Park Poultry Farm, Roan- 
oke, Va. 





ROCKS 
Fifty pure-bred Barred Rock young hens. 
Great layers, $1 each. Susan Hudson, Reeps- 
vil Ne, . 








WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandottes 














are great layers. Eggs 
$1.20 postpaid. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


15 siti Gane 4 reduced 
Ancona $1.20. 1 ie birds 
at ratieor price, Clarence 
Virginia. 








Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Keds, Bar- 
red Rocks, White Leghorns. Balance of sea- 
son all eggs $1.50 per sitting Welitvered. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, Oak Grove Poultry 
Farm, Beaufort, S. C, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Rex leaned, 
choice seed, bushel $5.25. J. W. Selby, Gum 
Neck, N. C. 

Today—Soja beans, _ $5.25 bushel. _ 
Speckle Velvet beans, $2.85. Send certified 
check, A. W. Hardee, Ayden, N. C. 

Ninety-Day Velvet beans, $2.25;.Mammoth 
Yellow Soja beans, $5.50. Taylor and Black 
peas, finest seed, $3.25 bushel. In new Triple 
B, seamless cotion bags. Ray Coulter, Con- 
nellys_ Springs, N. 


BERMUDA ze 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
Planting instructions. Thousands of satis- 
fied customers. The South’s best pasture 
grass. Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 4c pound 
smaller lots. Delivered your station. R 
s. Stitt & & Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 








Karly 








CABBAGE 


~ Dutch G ‘abbage Plants, ZL 000 ey 
Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
CANE SEED 
recieaned, “new 
Less than bushel 
Kirby Seed Company, 


“Murr ay’s 


Early Amber Cane Seed, 
crop, at $3.75 per bushel. 
lots, $1 per peck. 
Gaffney, S. C. 
CLOVER 

Wanted—Fifty thousand pounds Crimson 
Clover in chaff, native grown. Submit sain- 
ple representing stock, and we will make 
offer, _ Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8s. as 


CORN 


Bige’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years. Examine North 
Carolina Experiment Stations records (5 
years. $1.25 peck; two pecks, $2.50; 34 
bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotiand Neck, 
North Carolina. 








PEAS 


We | Buy ‘Field Peas—State your - best price 
first letter or wire. H. G. Mumford, Ayden, 

Iron peas, $3.75 bushel; Whippeorwill peas, 
$3.50 bushel; Mixed peas, $3.50 bushel; 
Brabham peas, $4 bushel. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 





Choi¢e seed field peas for sale at $3.25 per 
bughel f. 0. b. here. Send check with order 
to save time. If sold out will promptly re- 
turn. H. O. Long, Silverstreet, S. C. 


PECAN TREES 


“All about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


POTATOES 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants, 
1,000 $2. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Eastern Yam, $1.50 per 
thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Newton, N. C. 


~ Nancy Hall, Triumph and Red Nose plants, 
1,000 $1.75. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 


~ For Sale—Early _ ‘Triumph Sweet Potato 
plants, price $1.50 per thousand. te. Fi 
Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Wanted—50 bushels Lookout Mountain po- 
tatoes for seed. Quote best prices, best of- 
fer accepte a. Js FP. Palmer, McCormick, 8S. C. 


Sweet Potato” ‘Plants—Nancy Hall, Barin- 
ger Pride, and other kinds, $2 per thousand. 
Send postage if by F ae post. J. B. Bar- 
ringer, Newton, N. 


Potato amigo Bans y Hall and Porto’ Rico 
$2; thousand. Yellow Eastern Yam, Early 
Triumph, Red Mobelian, $1.75 thousand. C, 
c. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 


Carolina grown Lookout Mountain “po ‘ 
$4.75 mer bushel. Less than bushel !« 
$1.25 panic. Green Mountain potatoes, $4. 
per bushel, or $1.25 peck. Kirby Seed C pine 
pany, | Gaffney, S. C. 


raid WATERMELONS | 
Watson-Kleclilcy 


pound, prepaid. 
Williamston, s. Cc. 


“MISC ELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Velvet Beans at $2.50; Chufa 
at $6. All f.o. b&b J. P. Walters, Cutieanae, 
North Carolina. 


“The Old Cornfield Pumpkin—Fine for hogs, 
no extra cost, seed postpaid, 60c pound, J. 
D. Hope, § on, Ss. Cc, 


Cabbage, Tomato and Beet» plants by 
mail. 100 postpaid, 15c; 1,000 postpaid, $1. 
By express, 1,000 for 70c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. Cc. 


Cabbage, Co} lard, “Tomato Plants—Leading 
varieties for summer, fall gardens 1,000 
$1.50. Express, 500 $1.25; 300 75c. Postpaid. 
J. T. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand by express. 100 50c; 300 $1.10; 
500 $1.60; 1,000 $2.50, postpaid. Pepper and 
potato $2 thousand express. 100 50c by 
mail. Extra fine plants ready now. Oa*lin 
Farm, Salisbury, p. ae oA 


We are in the market for ten thousand 
bushe!s Abruzzi Rye, and twemty-five thous- 
and bushels Appler and Fulghum Oats for 
July and August delivery. Send samples 
and state quantity you have to offer. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C, 


Tar Heel Black, and Mammoth Brown Soy 
Beans, $4 per bushel. Clay and Wonderful 
peas, $3.50 per bushel, here; in quantities of 
5 bushels or more. Poultry feeds, hominy, 
feed oats and corn, field and garden seed. E 
P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


Potato Sprouts—Nancy Hall and _ Porto 
Rico, true to name. Shipment immediately, 
$2.50 per thousand; ten thousand and over 
two dollars. Cabbage, egg, pepper, toma!o 
and beet plants. Write for prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Potato vines for_ship- 
ment June 15th, if you prefer them, Enter- 




















Watermelon. “seed, ” %5e 
Darnalls Bargain House, 











prise Company, Inc., Sumter, S. C. 
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Saturday, June 2, 1917] (21) 665 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


| O. I. C’s. 
BERKSHIRES SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF : 


150 —BERKSHIRES— 150 GREENSBORO-ROANOKE CATTLE COMPANY 


zennawawetan || SO-Head of Dairy Cattle-50 


Public Auction 
“es Tuesday, June 12th,1917 























—PURE-BRED O. 1. C. PIGS— 
Ready May 25th, at $12.50 each, 
$24 per pair, no akin, pedigreed 
Sired by 6 boars of the higghest 
» breeding, including a _ son of 

e *“Schoolmaster,,” Grand Champion 
International Stock Show, Chicago, 1916, the $800 
boar. . t. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 


tT) I C’s and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 

Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


| F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


9 Choice lot of Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks 
0.L.C Ss. old, at $12.50 each. One pair, no akin, 
at $25, or one trio at $35, registered. All from heavy- 
weight sows and sired by heavy-weight, prize-winning 
boars of the highest quality. Write me. 











The above offspring is from our noted prize-win- 
ning Sires and Dams which carry the size and 
type that the discriminating breeder desires. 





All stock over six months old immune. Buy a 
sow how to increase your meat supply before 
prices are prohibitive, or a boar to improve the 
stock already on hand. | 


PINEHURST FARM, | 





















































ea R.,Q@. OWEN, Route 1, Bedford, Va. 
PINEHURST, N. C. We offer a few registered Guernseys and Jerseys and about thirty or TAMWORTHS 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, A. M. Swinnerton, Mor. E | forty good grade cattle. 4 
| Fresh Cows, Yearlings, and Calves, with several Bulls. Sale will be ages, English, ‘Canedion 
r held at the Stocks Place, near Spray and Draper, N. C. TAMWORTHS, * Herd —aa 
Several Fine, Registere Trains going north, leaving Greensboro at 8:45, by transferring at Ccbinili, RUCK FARM, fincas 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—— Reidsville, will put you at sale in time. The D. & W., leaving Dan- 
ite: | U, ; ‘ ‘ 5 : F ae. es PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 
8 to 10 ville, Va., about 6 a.m., will also reach Draper in good time for sale, TAMWORTH lear Sor baie te 
sited old. but please come night before and stop at Colonade Hotel at Spray. reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
) Ready for There will be someone there to direct you. eee WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
service Cattle will be sold to the highest bidder, if more than one bid is | D. 4. Lybrook, Mgr. R. {, Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
' Co a oe an * made. ABERDEEN-ANGUS » 
§ to Bois 
1 I am offering a num- 
: OCCONEECHEE FARM, THE GREENSBORO-ROANOKE CATTLE CO. |! ABERDEEN-ANGUS '.2°.:"s2%," 22 
- Durham, North Carolina. 








'| SPRAY, NORTH CAROLINA. “individuals and well bred. ‘at moderate prices. 


Stock registered. 
‘J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri. 


: -—LARGE BERKSHIRES—-- || TAYLOR PLANTATION Le ANGUS CATTLE ercine tans reeay tor ser 
HIGHWOOD STANDARD 25th—Champion Boar | | ‘his: tty ‘Prolah-Sirics abd. Gaeen Mother shes, Ales Ob 
GREENWOOD LONGFELLOW—Junior Champion | 


































































= BUL AND H | exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
;- LS EIFERS OF | istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. | 
. ; ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS Jeffersonton, V 
= ) s oO s; first o 1 ix H ’ efiersonton, a. 
9 Me A ast. ou, Ewe sna? gah "S16. DIE Ex ° 4 Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
‘ ta fitter. “ihtes dive months old Boers, $15 each. Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent HOLSTEINS 
‘ De RS aed "aaa ae families. You know there is no better se teeta 
W. H. HUDSON, Route 3, Timmonsville, s. Cc. . et 
= blood than these famous proved families. High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 
— . leis i “d | Beautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
be ; i Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshires are Pull. $25, crated, f.0.b. 
m, Large Berkshires at Highwood: Unexcelled. onrge, THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
. ounty, ew ork. 

S, Letter trom Thomas Footer, Comments. _— 
ee “The boar arrived all right. I haver TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. Cc. Large assort- ss } 
n- Lee Af the farm; but they are delighted BLUE GRASS HOLSTEIN. ment females i 
. with him. ; 

Ww hree d f! the ival of this boar we bly bred Service Bulls from high record dams. i 
E he gg ee “order from Cumberland. Highwood KENTUCKY SADDLERS————— Tabereutin’ tested. Satisfaction guaranteed.  Reason- i 
er Perkshires advertise themselves. MAMMOTH JACKS able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding. 
ler 
re- H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


——-SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 
Mipcasawsta CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 
HOGS 
——"SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 
Plantation Walkers, Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ Prices. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. Write us fully your 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM. Bardstown, Ky. 




















Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, ; 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Rexis- j 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 

Calves, $100 and up. 





‘ [__ MISCELLANEOUS |! 


Wanted—Wool—J, E. Harris, Morristown, | 






























































4 Wide & Fur C ompany, Richmond, Va Poland service oar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 
1e « « « , . 


Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


ions Wants. CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. i 
its : : . ; 
‘ Claas fe. oe a ) THE GLENWORTH FARMS 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 , 
= pounds, 55; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King” | Kentucky Holsteins Both sexes of va- i 
ai ‘ i 3. C | rious ages; tuber- ! 
c. Poultry Farm, W averly Mills, S. C. THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER | A legs sues: py 
set a oe ieee | did bull calves at farmers’ prices. eo { 
rig furnished. Satisfaction guarantee ite Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has b | | 
nt, Pah nora chickens, Hicks Bros., Roberta, wherever forage feeds. ate Hehty: gah HE jie | WILSON &BOWLES. Bardstown, Ky 
é Georgia. ome a market topper in every market. If you would like , j 
F booted — abe f 
. Only few more tons twenty ] per cent i — a 2 ae Hoe } GUERNSEYS | 
tonseed Meal. Our price thirty dollars, f. o. F ms PLP L LLL ~ / a“ 
= b. Mills. Cash with order. Winston Grain E. C. STONE, Secretary, | 
aes a ee =. a SWORE Hampshire Record Association Four Pure-bred Bulls for Sale 
‘ es eed on arke yes rice, i ee 
esd “Gubernut’ Meal at $35 ton, f. o. b. Win- 3 : 703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL, | ff 1 Pure-bred Registered Guernsey Bull, 2 years old. l 
rin- sion, contains 20 per cent protein. Cash | 1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull, 5 years old. ' 
nd. with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston- SPEgrAL— Bb eennen tne BOAR, (5 months —DUROC-JERSEYS FOR SALE— \aq2 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull, 18 months 1 
Sar- Salem, N. ec; _| PLENTY OF SPRING PIGS that represent the best Registered Sows and Pigs. 1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull Calf, 2 ' 
- Fresh Supply of our Famous Sugar House : Dlood Jines in America. a? na Blood lines feom Jackson McKee Bro. and McLough- months old. { 
vans Molasses to be shipped from Winston, N. C.. | If you want (he Meng, tires onable | lin, Western breeders. HAMILTON CARHARTT PLANTATION, 
wa 4 at {5c gallon ip 6 and t0-gallon kegs. Order ILLSBORO, N. ©. | R. F. D. No. 6, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Cc. at once before supply exhausted. Cash with LEROY HALL, HI 4 } IOKA FARM, Ramseur, WN: ¢. 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, | ; 
: Herts Ce : PR ESSEX JERSEYS 
Wool is wanted—We are baying 48 ke 52 | PRP pas, ee pica acdc rch er ia nnn aero : 
cents per pound for wool, free of burs, burry aerate, s Geared > Siaionteal ; 
wool jnecording to quantity of burrs in It. PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND. DISPERSAL SALE f 
We charge no commission or freight. Checks | D ROC PIGS i 
mailed same day wool arrives. Shipping | P ate . a H 
. tags furnished upon request. Old Dominion Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered MELLVILLE FARM JERSEYS 


AUGUST 1ST ————— 


|| 30—HEAD JERSEYS——3Q 


FOURTEEN BRED COWS 4 
TWELVE HEIFERS q 


Lake Latham Farm, Mebane; N. C., has 
for sale, & bulls and 25 registered cows and 
heifers. Fancy Leghorn chickens. Pure- 
bred Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey hogs. 100 
goats that are just goats, that’s all. Alsoa 











POLAND-CHINAS — 












































































































































ai bull a at td Poll : | } FOUR YOUNG BULLS 
herd including a bull and abou ozen Poll- | § Sia ee geen 2 
ed Herefords. These are near ge an DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION | -POLAND-CHINAS eS ee See iis 
gs wi " E. m Co., Cot- H : “4° ane 
pore. ton Merchants, Greensboro, N. C. C The demand is great, but we are prepered to sehat the Registered Poland-China Pigs, sex ine SOS Oe, St Seas Penis, sot Sete 
‘ : — a wants of the people. We can supply for immediate “4 Here is a splendid opportunity for you to get : 
PRINTED STATIONERY = delivery pigs pr all ages, in pairs or trios, properly ng kin, from large smooth boars what you want at the right price ; 
; i. Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of | | mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any and sows. For catalog and further particulars address, 
hare, plane sane Zo te aes shee This | | quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us W. J. DUPREE, , MELLVILLE FARM, 
can get printed stationery at about the same | on time. Watsonburg, North Carolina. R. W. Scott, d 
ading price. It is false economy to use blank pa-| KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, Nc. Haw River, North Carolina. 
1,000 per. If your farm is worth anything it a Ch D Bo 
tpaid. worth a well-dressed representative in the ice uroc ars =- 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 0 
) per post card will bring samples. Write today. Real Herd Headers, by Defender’s Ohio Chief, a BIG OX HERD OF REGISTERED SHORTHORNS ~ ; 
$1.10: Oxtord Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. great son of the Great Defender. Write us today. POLAND-CHINA HOGS nee 
r and A. RAMEY & BRO., Hickory Point, Tenn. weighed oret ge Pa ay = A gg Sp Tx OUR WERD 1s Lop td seat dona aie 7 
Je by A superior, lot o "4 ) : : 3 i 
Tab | ° y 000 pr 1s at maturity, he by Superba 3 whose get averaged in Mr. Me- d 
scat | OUR LAND EXCHANGE Duroc Boar Pigs pe Cte ey evened at the “world's Fair : Sag Dermojt’s 1916 sale over $1,000 
he we — other — ane Sie ae A ees ; y tan ee ie tee 8 
sand t h from 40 to 50 pounds at 10 weeks old for ed in my her Feeding instructions wi j ] « 
+ apa _ Write for list of farms for sale. Joe A Eig reristered in * purchaser’s name. Satisfac- orders anc safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- con ern Buied Mane Sarm, 2 
s for arker, Gol oro, N. C. tion or money back. For particulars write teen. Write me. € wr land. 
eS oe agp ——-— E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA, We have young Bulls, Heifers, 
mples For 6 ale—Good seventy-acre “farm. W.E J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. and Cows, most of which have 
Kirby Hall, Mec hunie River, Va is , calves at foot, for sale at all times. 
—_--*___ e invite you to visit our farm. ; 
ay a cia Vann dae Balak OOO Gren in Geors Duroc-Jerseys | serra POLAND-CHINA PIGS BLANTYRE FARM, Box 6i!, Meridian, Miss. j 
i gia. No better land in the state. No waste |-Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 4 acta asera 
iderful land. Improved road through it. $15 per] winning stock. Write us your wants. Everything From pple thar yg yond toner , i : : 
son es acre. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. registered. Everything guaranteed. Ms r ; : RENEW ALI. . A oy ee 
om J? - ea sn a mn Sate — ; 
ed. E 150 acres, 1 mile of Plocksone. Bost af J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. C. | T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. pany nat om arco We wilt gladty i 
school, college, market and shipping facili- et aA i 
i r ‘ 4 re IDEAL FARM DUROCS Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs make a special club on any papers you may} 
Porto weet 125 eons cleared. W eles ahanes ond Bi g type, ia Durocs. Sired by my 700-Tb. boar, | now ready for shipment. Famous POLANO wish. 
liately, Pe need... S-room Gwelling, large ee ya King ‘the Col., and out of large mature sows, | for growing into 1,000-b. weights. @ One letter, one money order-—and it’s all 4 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date te which your subscripticn is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The-conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR “EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL” 


Ts annual “Educational Special” of The Progressive Farmer 

will be issued June 30. For this issue send us short, pointed 

experience letters telling how schools have been improved in 
your community, how the agricultural or farm life schools are doing 
their job, send any interesting facts bearing on consolidation, local 
taxation, transportation of pupils, school farms, school libraries, 

‘ schoolhouse meetings, reducing expenses of pupils in boarding 
schools, or about any other phase of agricultural education or better 
public schools. A cash prize of $5 will be given for the best letter 
received from a Progressive Farmer reader, $3 for the second best, 
and regular rates for all other letters published. 




















PICK PEANUTS CLEAN, AT LOW COST 


HE Sterling thresher, fast becoming a favorite 

in the South, is a combination outfit that can 
be used for all kinds of separating, from pick- 

ing peanuts to threshing peas, beans or small grain. 
It does clean work and lots of it, at very low cost. 
Being small and light, it can be taken anywhere 
there is work for it todo. It is always set up and 
ready for work. A4or6h. p. Mogul kerosene en- 
A man and a boy 


gine furnishes plenty of power. 
can run it, picking and cleaning from 20 to 40 bush- 
els of peanuts an hour, or threshing 30 to 60 bushels 
of oats. 

The combination outfit, thresher and engine on a single 


truck, comes in two sizes, 21x28 and 21x33 inches. There 
are also two larger sizes, 26x33 and 30x37 inches, which 
can be used for all kinds of separating. The largest size 
requires an 8 h.p. Mogul kerosene engine to run it. All 
sizes are furnished unmounted, to be used as barn floor 
threshers, or, mounted on individual trucks. 

If you are raising Spanish peanuts to sell to oil manu- 
facturers, you cannot do better than to get one of these 
outfits. They like to get the clean nuts that a Sterling 
thresher picks, and you will like the low cost at which 
the machine does its work. Write us for catalogs telling 
all about the Sterling thresher. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incer porated) 
Branch Houses at 
Charlotte, N. C., Jacksonville, Fla., Birmingham, Ale. 


UBBER ROOFING 2ms2 <= 


Use genuine SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING; io 
a 


Richmond, Va., 




















th’s favorite. Over 5.000,000 1-piece rolls 108" 
to to" Sguthern Farmers, last year. vBenetly fast 8q. ft. with ce- 
qua! , we er-proof, wa’ er-ti it; sol irect and nails. 
by ‘*South’s Mail Order House’’ i -bottom peng 

lore. Order mgr -cnantinaiuring Prices are advancing. 1-ply, 1.05 

Patalog of Roofing and 5 000 othe ains f for mse is 2-ply, $1.39 

heme fa eld and shop FREE. 3-ply, $1.74 


ESS CO., 475 Shockoe Str Street. “Richmond, Va. 

















The Boll Weevil Problem 


(Concluded from page 6, column 3) 





numbers and severity and, as he ex- 
presses it, “They have passed on.” He 
states further that credit on cotton 
was eliminated when the weevil was 
at its worst, but that the cotton crop 
is now the common basis of credit 
between farmers and merchants. 
The next man met was F. A. Wil- 
son, of Roganville, in the northern 
part of the county. Mr. Wilson says 
the weevil simply put people out of 
the cotton-raising business in his 
community. For instance, the gin at 
Roganville shut down when the wee- 
vil was worst, and has not run for 
seven years. This year the plant is 
being rebuilt and will do a good sea- 
son’s ginning. Mr. Wilson is positive 
that the weevil has greatly diminished 
in severity during the last few years. 
In San Augustine County, Texas.— 
From San Augustine the writer drove 
westward 16 miles over rolling red 
and gray lands to Chireno, a small 


town near the line of Nacogdoches 
| and San 


Augustine, counties. The 
territory traversed is largely in culti- 
vation and ample opportunity was af- 
forded to observe the condition of 
the crop. 


I. D. Thomas, one of the first men 
met, is a small farmer living four 
miles west of San Augustine. Mr. 
Thomas is averaging one-half bale 
per acre this year on poor, red land, 
and his cotton is apparently normally 
fruited and is yielding equally as well 
as cotton on similar land in unin- 
fested territory. Mr. Thomas is posi- 
tive that the weevil is much less se- 
vere than a few years ago. He states 
that his hardest year with the weevil 
he had 18 acres of bottom land cotton 
that should have made 18 bales, from 
which he only got three. 

Another man talked to was T. V. 
Woolham, who lives in San Augustine 
county, but whose postoffice is Chi- 
reno, in Nacogdoches county. One of 
Mr. Woolham’s first statements was 
that “The weevils have practically 
played out.” He stated that this year 
he has 25 acres in cotton and will get 
12 bales, and that on the entire 25 
acres the weevil has not damaged him 
500 pounds of seed cotton. 

J. C. R. Woolham lives in the west- 
ern part of San Augustine county, and 
gets his mail on a rural route from 
Chireno. Mr. Woolham has been a 
public ginner here for 30 years, and is 
thoroughly familiar with agricultural 
conditions. He states that before the 
weevil came his average ginnings 
were about 300 bales a year, and that 
during the three hardest years he av- 
eraged 125 bales a year. Last year 
the same territory made 500 bales, 
and he is expecting about the same 
crop this year. Mr. Woolham says 
that when the weevil was worst cot- 
ton simply could not be made on the 
wet bottoms, while at present they 
are making good crops. There was 
considerable panic and dembraliza- 
tion, according to Mr. Woolham, and 
good lands were sacrificed at eight 
and ten dollars an acre that are now 
selling for $25 an acre. While a few 
weevils are still to be found in prac- 
tically all fields in that locality, it is 
Mr. Woolham’s opinion that they are 
far less severe than a few years ago. 
He says that he has ginned cotton 
here for 30 years, and knows that the 
yield of cotton per acre is equal to 
what it was before the weevil came. 
Mr. Woolham states that credit is 
now freely extended on the cotton 
crop, but that it was largely with- 
drawn when the weevil was worst. 

In Polk County, Texas.—The next 
stop was at Livingston, in Polk coun- 
ty, which is some 60 or 70 miles north- 
east of Houston and is about the lati- 
tude of Mobile, Alabama. One of the 
first men interviewed here was J. M. 
Peters, of Livingston. Before the 
weevil came Mr. Peters planted from 
65 to 75 acres of cotton a year, and 
made from 50 to 60 bales. His first 
hard year with the weevil he had 70 
acres in cotton and got 12 bales. For 
the next four years he planted no 
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cotton, because he did not believe it 
could be grown, and hundreds of 


farmers in the county did likewise. 
Mr. Peters thinks now that perhaps 
it would have been wiser to have rais- 
ed all the farm supplies possible and 
gone on raising cotton, putting up a 
hard fight against the weevil. Farm- 
ers who did this, he says, made half a 
crop, even during the worst years. Mr. 
Peters states that there was a gen- 
eral exodus of tenants and land own- 
ers to the public works and that rich 
bottom lands that were sacrificed at 
from two to four dollars per acre are 
now bringing $50 an acre. It is Mr. 
Peters’ opinion that the weevil is 
much less severe than formerly. 

T. M. Sawyer, a public ginner at 
Livingston, states that before the 
weevil came he ginned from 500 to 
700 bales a year; the year the weevil 
was worst he ginned 95 bales. Last 
year he ginned 1,875 bales, but this 
year the crop will not be as good be- 
cause of dry weather. Mr. Sawyer 
says the weevil has greatly diminish- 
ed in severity in recent years, though 
some are still here and occasion some 
damage during wet seasons. 

T. Martin, of Litingston, says he 
made before the weevil came seven, 
eight and nine bales on from 12 to 15 
acres; but the year the weevil was 
worst he had 20 acres in cotton and 
got absolutely nothing. Because of 
this failure he went to the public 
works. He thinks the weevil is not so 
severe as formerly. 

{ have before me as I write a re- 
port on the boll weevil situation in 
Texas by Mr. H. C. Stringfellow, of 
Ouachita Parish, La. In the fall of 
1908 Mr. Stringfellow was sent by the 
farmers of his parish to investigate 
Texas conditions. The weevil at that 
time had covered Texas pretty thor- 
oughly and was beginning to serious- 
ly affect yields in Louisiana. Mr 
Stringfellow started at Dallas, Texas, 
and worked south to Fort Bend Coun- 
ty, near the coast, which is in about 
the latitude of Jacksonville, Fla. We 
will note particularly what was told 
him in regard to the weevil becoming 
less severe after several years infes- 
tation. 

He quotes Col. John S. Gibson, a 
large cotton farmer of Corsicana, 
Navarro County, as saying: 

“Go home and tell your people not 
to be discouraged. The second and 
third year of the boll weevil may pass 
them through the crucible, as it did 
us here, but after that the pest will 
grow less ravenous and you can 
again grow cotton.” 

He quotes W. T. Watt, of Waco: 
“First, you must learn to raise every- 
thing the farm consumes and make 
your cotton your surplus crop. After 
the third year weevils seem to natur- 
ally do less damage.” 

He quotes C. G. Wood, of Hearne, 
Robertson County, who, he says, owns 
three very fine cotton plantations: 
“It seems that boll weevils do less 
damage after the third year. Why I 
do not know, but it is fact. Tell your 
people to pull close to the shore until 
after the third year, and after that 
prosperity will return.” 

Now witness Mr. Stringfellow’s own 
conclusions after having talked with 
many farmers: “If you would escape 
the sad experience of the Texas farm- 
ers I would suggest that you go slow 
on cotton the second and third years. 
After the third year the unanimous 
opinion among Texas farmers is that 
boll weevils are not so ravenous.” 

Now whether it is actually a fact 
that the weevil becomes less severe is 
something that no man positively 
knows. However, it is a fact that 
both Mr. Stringfellow and the writer, 
working in different counties and sev- 
eral years apart in time, did find 
farmers, every single one interviewed, 
believing that the weevil is less se- 
vere after several years infestation. 
Whether they are right or wrong it is 
not within the writer’s province to 
say; all he can do is to set down what 
he saw and heard, and let the reader 
reach his own conclusions. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 














Out-door Good Times 


E WISH to know all about the good 
times you have had out of doors. Tell 
us about them for our July 7 issue. Sug- 
gested topics are: 
“My Most Enjoyable Day Spent Out- 
doors.,”’ 
“Our Camping Trip or Hike.” 
“Our Automobile Bxcursion and the Sights 
We Saw.” 
“Moonlight Picnic, Gypsy Tea or Ice 
Cream Supper.” 
The usual prizes are offered. 
letters in early. 


COMMENCEMENT AT PLEAS- 
ANT GARDEN 


Get your 





(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


UR school is located in the small town of 

Pleasant Garden. The building contains 
eight class rooms, an auditorium that will 
seat 500 people, a laboratory for the teaching 
of agriculture, chemistry and physics, and a 
room for domestic science. The school build- 
ing, as well as the dormitory for girls, is 
supplied with running water from a drilled 
well located on the school grounds. The 
boys’ dormitory is located on a part of the 
school farm about a quarter mile from the 
school building. 

Our commencement this year began on 
Thursday, when the music pupils gave a re- 
cital. Then on Saturday night we had the 
recitation and declamation contest. Two 
medals were awarded. On Sunday afternoon 
we listened to a very interesting sermon 

The intermediate and grammar grades 
gave a very interesting program on Monday 
night. The address to the graduating class 
was given Tuesday morning, and the gradu- 
ating exercises, Tuesday afternoon, followed 
by a game of baseball. The graduating class 
consisted of two boys and seventeen girls 

The high school students gave a play, 
“The Hoodoo,” Tuesday night, which was 
enjoyed by all. RAY JONES. 

Pleasant Garden, N, C., Rt. 1. 





A PRACTICAL COMMENCEMENT 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE commencement I am going to tell you 

about was not held in my county, but we 
are hoping to have one like it in a few 
years, The program was carried out almost 
entirely along practical lines, 
important things were: 

First, Household conveniences obtainable 
by any enterprising housewife. The girl de- 
monstrator wore « fresh gingham dress and 
kitchen apron She prepared a meal right 
before the eyes of the astonished audience. 
She took milk, butter, and eggs from an ice- 
less refrigerator, (Similar to that shown 
in the May 6 Progressive Farmer). She 
made boiled salad dressing on the oil stove, 
sliced cabbage for slaw and grated cheese 
for scalloped tomatoes on a vegetable slicer 
(price lic). She ground toasted bread for 
the tomatoes in a meat grinder, took well 
cooked potatoes from the fireless cooker ard 
bread and cake from oil stove oven. 

She explained as she worked, and told just 
how to make the refrigerator and fireless 
cooker, Then she turned to a small table on 
which was an attractive exhibit of canned 
fruit and vegetables, two 10-quart tin dish 
pans and a round cedar rack. The rack and 
pans, she explained, was the canner in which 
the jars were sterilized and that very exhibit 
canned, She then opened a jar of strawber- 
ries, which had on one of those sanitary 
white caps that open so easily. 

Second: A boy explained the making and 
advantages of hot-beds and cold frames. He 
illustrated his talk with drawings on the 
black board showing the dimensions of the 
beds, depth of manure, soil, etc. Also (as it 
was in March) by exhibiting fresh radishes 
and lettuce grown in just such a bed. 

Third:—Was a demonstration in home 
nursing given by a girl in a nurse’s cap and 
apron, She bound up a supposedly cut artery, 
‘ s to stop the bleeding, using adhesive 
ster to hold the cut together, restored a 
drowned child to consciousness py applying 
artificial respiration and showed how to ban- 
dage a broken leg with two sticks and any 
Piece of cloth that was handy. She also 
showed how to make an emergency stretcher 


of 


Some of the 





coats, With the edges rolled around two 
poles on which to carry the patient. Two of 
the other students laid the patient carefully 
On the stretcher and carried him off the 
stage. 

Fourth: Was the singing of kindergarten 
songs by some of the little children. They 
sang “This Is the Way We Wash Our 
Clothes,” “In My Little Garden Bed,” and 
“In the Bright Springtime.” 


The guests were given programs and flow- 
ers as they entered the hall by little girls 
dressed as flowers. Their dresses were of 
crepe paper and were pink and blue They 
wore green stockings The commencement 
was a success, I have never seen peopie 
more interested JEAN ROBINSON. 

Fort Payne, Ala. 





Avoyelles Parish Rally 


HE school rally for the parish of Avoyelles 

was held in Marksville, April 21 Our 
school (Bunkie High School) entered the fol- 
lowing events: Boys’ basketball, girls’ bas- 
ketball, 220-yard dash, 100-yard dash, relay 
race, chorus, tennis, and spelling. 

A delegation of about 200 people were 
present from Bunkie. Some went in auto- 
mobiles but the majority went on the train. 
A special train was provided. It consisted 
of eleven coaches. Other towns along the 
road occupied special coaches, and when we 
passed through the train they would give 
their yell and we did the same. 

When we arrived at Marksville a_ big 
crowd was at the train to meet us, and the 
games soon took place I can hardly de- 
scribe the attitude the people took. Every 
one was hollowing for his own team, but in 
a good spirited way. Not a harsh or 
bad word was heard during the day. 
one seemed to be in splendid spirits. 


Every 


The literary events were at night. We 
were not in a very large room and most of 
us had to stand, but we did see and hear 
some of it anyway. 

The last thing, but not least, was the giv- 
ing of the cups to the winning school. 
Marksville got the cup but we won the 
championship in boys’ basketball team and 
tennis. Also second place for the cup, 

ANNIE IRION. 

Eola, La 





Field Day Exercises 


NTIL one year ago we knew very little 

about the meaning of Field Day; some of 
us had never been to one. The patrons 9f 
Bethsaida school elected for the term of 
1915-16 a very enthusiastic teacher, Prof. 
Harley J. Johnson, who went to work as 
soon as school had’ started, not in our 
school and community only, but with other 
teachers of the county (which is Montgom- 
ery) on this side of Big Black River 

He got them all to work and they organ- 
ized a field day association and elected Prof. 
Johnson as president 

From this time on we practiced for Fieid 
Day and February 25, 1916, we had our first 
meet at Bethsaida schoolhouse. It proved to 
be a success, at least we thought so for we 
won the pennant. 

We had running, jumping, tug of war and 
ball games during the day We won most 
of the jumps and also races but lost both 
ball games. We had a program for that 
night and everyone seemed to enjoy it. We 
had a play ‘‘Mischievous Negro” which was 
good, 

We had the same teacher for 1916-17 and 
he had the same working spirit about him 
The pupils were more willing to work than 
ever before, and we practiced more as we 
were more anxious than ever to win the pen- 
nant, and we knew we would have to work 
to do it. We were especially anxious to win 
in the ball games. 

Our colors were red and yellow, we had 
banners and flags made of red and yellow 
calico, This year our Field Day  exer- 
cises were held at Nations schoolhouse, 

As we drove up to the school house the 
head wagon had a large banner up in front, 
and there were flags and banners in the 
others. The people said we looked like 
Germany coming. Prof. Johnson told them 
they would think we were worse than Ger- 
many by the time we got through with them; 
and they did, for we brought the pennant 
back with us. 

We had our jumping 
contests” in the When the 
races were over we had dinner and in 
the afternoon we had three bali games. 
One was between Nations and Friendship in 
which Nations won, The boys from our 
school played Poplar Creek and our girls 
played Nations and beat them 10 to 13, This 
year we won both ball games and last year 
we lost both We had a program for that 


running and 
morning 


night but did not have a contestant against 
us. We had booklets on geography, history 
and agriculture, had contestants in spelling 
and arithmetic Also had recitations and 
declamations, but as we did not have any 
contestant against us we went home that 
evening with our banners flying and flags 
floating over us. 
JESSIN KEITH 
French Camp, Miss 





THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for June 


LTHOUGH the spring has been 

abnormally cool, warm weather 
has now come, and with it will come 
a train of ills in the poultry yard, un- 
less those in charge are very vigi- 
lant, observing and use plenty of 
common sense. 

* oe x 

The poultry yard is much like its 
owner’s .home: things don’t “just 
happen”—there’s always a “why for 
the wherefore.” The observing poul- 
try man or woman will make it a 
point to learn why things happen, 
and take steps to prevent their re- 
curring. 

x * x 

At no season of the year more than 
right now will strict cleanliness be 
more. urgently necessary, or play a 
larger part in insuring success in 
poultry keeping. Hot weather will 
multiply enormously all kinds of in- 
sect life, and in the poultry yard, lice 
and mites must be reckoned with. It 
calls for active, stringent measures. 

* ok Ox 

Most poultry houses probably con- 
tain an accumulation of nest mate- 
rial and litter. Take a day for it. 
Clean out every bit of the old stuff, 
and either bury it deep or burn it. 
Then whitewash every foot of sur- 
face inside buildings, using hot wash, 
well “doped” with carbolic acid or 
kerosene oil, or both. Take nests and 
roosting poles out, scald, then give a 
good dose of kerosene oil or zeno- 
leum before’ replacing. Sprinkle 
floors with a 5 per cent solution of 
sulphuric acid. Then spade up or 
harrow all runs, applying a liberal 
coat of burned lime to sweeten them, 

a 

All feed and water vessels, hoppers, 
feeders, etc., should go through a 
similar renovating process. Wash 
thoroughly, using soap and scalding 
water, and dry in the sun. The use 
of some good disinfectant will make 
safety sure. Few of us think as we 
ought, of how many chicken diseases 
are conveyed in food and water ves- 
sels. The sanitary drinking cup for 
poultry is worth while. 

2 & 

We do not wish to carry the im- 
pression that the treatment given 
above will be all that is needed. Lice 
breed and live on the poultry, not in 
the buildings. For these, the insect 
powders thoroughly and _ regularly 
dusted on, and a good medicated dust 
bath, will do the work. The dust bath 
should not be sand, but road dust or 
similar clayey material which, when 
kept dry, makes a fine dust, an impal- 
pable powder. The bath should be 
two to two and one-half feet square 
and six to eight inches deep. 

* x 

The incubators have by this time 
about stopped operations. If so, 
clean and disinfect thoroughly before 
storing until fall. A coat of good 
varnish, after the cleaning ts done, 
will tend to keep them in good order 
and they will be ready for use when 
needed. 

* * * 

Be careful about chicks in brooders 
and colony coops. Overheating, or 
too low a temperature, causing chicks 
to crowd together, will cause many 
unnecessary deaths. Give plenty of 
air, night and day. 

* * x 

With clean vessels, see there is at 
all times plenty of good, clean, cool 
water. As it cannot keep cool if ex- 
posed to a June or July sun, provide 
shelters under which feed hoppers 
and water vessels can be placed, en- 
abling poultry to have free access 
both in sunshine and in rain. 

* ok x 

Poultry must have green feed. [| 
don’t mean stuff gone to seed, half 
dead—it is succulence that is meant 
in green feeds. This you can’t have 
if poultry are confined to one run. 
There are two ways of arranging for 


it. When large fields, orchards, etc., 

are available, portable colony houses 

will allow of moving the flocks from 

time to time to insure a good supply 
of young green stuff. 
he oe 

The other and best way is to 

a double run. 


nave 
If you wish a run for 
use at any time—say 200 feet deep— 
then have one 400 feet long, with 
house in center. While the poultry is 
running on one end, the other can be 
harrowed, seeded, and a_ young 
growth started—and by alternating, 
have one green run all the time. 
x Ke x 

. The provident poultry man_ has 
fruit trees growing in the poultry 
runs, both for the fruit they ‘bear, 
and for the welcome shade they furn- 
ish. If you have overlooked this, it 
is not too late to plant corn, or pole 
beans of some kind. Velvet beans, if 
a rough pole arbor is provided, will 
both give a crop and furnish dense 
shade for the poultry. 

* * Ox 

The breeding season being over, 
separate males from females until 
fall. If males are getting too old for 
another season, coop them and feed 
moist fattening mashes, and when 
conditioned, sell or use them on ta- 
ble. Those kept for future breeders 
should be on runs out of sight of fe- 
males—and fed only moderately till 
near fall. ‘ 

* * * 

Cockerels not showing well up in 
“points” may be caponized—and will 
pay well. They make more growth, 
on less feed, and make flesh 
of higher quality, commanding top 
prices in market. 

* * * 

Watch your young stock closely. 
Select the most vigorous, most prom- 
ising in shape and color, and either 
yard separately or band them, so 
that you can surely identify them. It 
is well to keep record of all pure- 
breds—covering age, pedigred, weight, 
and note developments in color 
markings, weight, etc. This will af- 
ford a basis for selecting fall breed- 
ers. 

* # * 

Fatten and sell all culls, also non- 
productive hens. There is no profit 
in holding over non-productive stock. 

* 

When the poultry is of the white 
breeds, there is added importance in 
providing ample shade. Constant ex- 
posure to a hot sun increases the 
tendency to ‘brassy plumage. 

ke x 


Red and buff-colored birds will be 
improved in color if on a soil con- 
taining iron in available form. Whites 
will do best on clean sandy or gravel- 
ly soils. 

om * * 

Keep a lookout for dead birds! 
3urn or bury them, or you will be 
hunting for a remedy for limberneck. 

* * a 

If you are not marketing all the 
surplus eggs at good prices, learn to 
use the water glass preservative, and 
pack away all surplus as you get 
them. But remember—use infertile 
eggs, clean eggs, sound eggs, fresh 
eggs. Storing dirty, stale, cracked 
eggs doesn’t pay. 

* 


* * 

And lest you forget, having gotten 
the poultry, houses and and runs 
clean—for your own and the poul- 
try’s sake, keep clean. | ee as 





THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


Margaret Tuttle, the authoress, is very 
fond of the Scottish dialect, says the New 
York Sun. A favorite story of hers concerns 
an old Scottish shepherd, who, faithful to 
the traditions of his clan, still wore the 
Highland kilt 

One cold, raw day, he was sitting on the 
hillside, tending his sheep. His plaid was 
wrapped closely about him, but his teeth 
chattered, and his bare legs were blue with 
cold. A fellow clansman, who had been 
away from his native hills, came by, wearing 
an English overcoat Observing the shiver- 
ing shepherd, he asked: 

“Sandy, are you no’ cauld wi’ the kilt?” 

“Na, na,” replied the loyal Sandy, “but 
A’m near kilt wi’ the cauld!”’ 
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rough country roads would make no difference to you. 


But, since you can’t fly, your most pressing need is to 


have tires on your automobile that will make travelling a 
pleasure instead of a necessity. 


Furthermore, you must have tires that are resilient— 
that act like a cushion between the jars of the road and 
the delicate mechanism of your machine. 


Also, your tires must be durable, road-resisting, giving 
greater mileage at lower final cost, no matter how rough 
the roads, or how bad the weather. 


All of which reasons advocate the immediate purchase 
and constant use of United States ‘Usco’ Tread Tires— 
the famous anti-skid, long-mileage tires— brothers of the 
equally famous United States ‘Chain’ Tread, and one 
of the Great Five. Order United States Tires from your 


local dealer TO-DAY and get the benefit of the service 
that he will gladly render you. 


United States lives 
- Are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


A tire for every need of price and use 
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